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Beekeeping in North Carolina 


By W. A. Stephen, Extension Beekeeper, State College, N. C. 





Sourwood, sometimes called “Lily of the Valley” tree produces delicious honey in 
North Carolina which sells for a premium. 


The tourist passing through North 
Carolina may obtain one of three 
pictures according to the highway 
followed. If he follows along the 
Coast he will see the Coastal Plain 
which is flat and uninteresting as 
far as scenery is concerned. If he 
follows Highway No. 1 he will pass 
through the Piedmont Plateau, a 
higher elevation of red clay soil, 
somewhat rolling. If he follows the 
scenic route through the mountains 
he will see the panorama of steep 
wooded slopes and high hills of the 
Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies, 
the scenery for which North Caro- 
lina is famous. 

In late spring and early summer 
motorists in the mountains will cer- 
tainly see the azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, and later the sourwood, in 
bloom. A great deal of honey in 
North Carolina is produced from 
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trees, shrubs, and  low-growing 
bushes. The sourwood is one of 
these, a tree that grows to about 50 
feet in height. It is found all over 
the state but yields nectar only in 
the west. Honey from this source is 
very highly esteemed and rarely 
reaches retail channels since it 
passes mostly from producer to con- 
sumer at a premium price. In the 
mountains there is also linden, or 
basswood, tulip poplar, cherry, lo- 
cust, sumac, black gum, and many 
other minor sources. Rhododendron 
and mountain laurel which claim 
the attention of the tourist during 
their blooming season are not in fa- 
vor with the beekeeper. The honey 
obtained from these may cause a 
mild form of poisoning, consequent- 
ly management practices are modi- 
fied so that honey gathered during 
this season is used by the bees them- 
selves. 
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G. E. Curtis of the Alamance Bee Co. is 
foremost among the Tar Heel beekeepers 
in producing queens and package bees. 


Most of the bees in North Caro- 
lina are in the mountain region. 
Those who keep their colonies in 
good condition and manage them so 
as to have maximum population at 
the time of the honey flow may 
produce one to two hundred pounds 
per colony from sourwood. Unfor- 
tunately, the sourwood flow is un- 
predictable and yields heavily only 
once in five or six years. Likewise 
locust, although it may produce 
surplus, is not always dependable. 
In some sections of the mountains 
red root (New Jersey tea) produces 
considerable honey. The apple or- 
chards of North Carolina are most- 
ly located in the mountain region 
and here a few bees are kept for 
pollination purposes. 

The Piedmont Plateau probably 
has the least attraction for the bee- 
keeper. There are some _ places 
where cultivated crops yield con- 
siderable amounts of nectar but 
much of the land is devoted to the 
growing of corn, tobacco, and cot- 
ton. As a rule, the latter does not 
yield honey to any extent but there 
are a few localities where a surplus 
is obtained. Some tulip poplar, 
persimmon, locust, sumac, and gums 
grow in this area but their distri- 
bution is limited, consequently bee- 
keeping is limited as well. In a 
few counties where more diversi- 
fied agriculture is practiced, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, white Dutch, lespe- 
deza, and crotalaria may give some 
surplus. It is probable that there 
would be very little beekeeping in 
the Piedmont region if it were not 
for fall asters which usually pro- 
vide an abundant nectar flow in 
October. Many colonies would 


starve if this flow did not replenish 
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Colonies on scales show just where the 
honey flow occurs. 

the stores which are used up during 

mid-summer. 

Most of the larger beekeepers 
live in the eastern part of the state 
in the coastal plains. The early 
honey flow in this area makes it 
attractive, especially the southeast- 
ern part of the state which is almost 
sub-tropical in climate. A _ large 
amount of the honey in this section 
is collected from holly, ti-ti, per- 
simmon, high and low bush gallber- 
ry, clethra, sweet bay, tupelo, and 
black gums. Of course the berries 
such as huckleberry, blackberry, 
and a great many different varie- 
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WEIGHT OF SCALE COLONIES 
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Scale colonies in the eastern, central, and 

western parts of North Carolina show re- 

markable uniformity in the character of 
the early honey flow. 
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Scattered brood symbolic of pollen star- 
vation may be observed at different sea- 
sons of the year. 


ties of blueberries are valuable 
nectar sources all over the state. 
Heartsease, goldenrod, and aster of- 
ten supply a fall honey flow in the 
coastal plain. 

One of the difficulties of beekeep- 
ing in North Carolina is caused by 
the fact that most of the marketable 
surplus honey, other than sourwood, 
is produced during the month of May 
(see graph). This short honey flow 
coming early in the year makes it 
difficult for the beekeeper to get 
the most out of his colonies. Where 
stimulative feeding of pollen sup- 
plement is practiced it is quite pos- 
sible to build up colonies in the 
spring in time to take full advan- 
tage of the honey flow, but many 
are unaware of the necessity for 
such practice. It is true that in 
some sections weather is favorable 
for pollen gathering at all seasons 
of the year. This is particularly so 
in the eastern section where the 
bees gather pollen every month. 
However, there are periods of bad 
weather when brood rearing is cur- 
tailed by pollen starvation, and this 
may occur to any beekeeper’s colo- 
nies regardless of their location. 

As in all parts of the country, 
there are local preferences for the 
types of honey produced. In the 
mountains, where sourwood honey 
is so highly esteemed, the beekeep- 
ers do not consider “red” honey, 
the honey from the tulip poplar, as 
being of very good quality. This 
is fortunate because tulip poplar, 
blooming as it does before sour- 
wood, provides honey which is left 
with the colonies and enables the 
bees to build up well for the sour- 
wood flow. Throughout the Pied- 
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Transferring bees is not a lost art among 
the beekeepers of the “Old North State”. 


mont and coastal plains a great deal 
of nectar is obtained from tulip 
poplar which lends color and a 
characteristic flavor to much North 
Carolina honey that appears on the 
market. 

A lot of blue honey is produced in 
the eastern part of the state. Un- 
doubtedly, the source of this is 
over-ripe berries whose skins have 
been broken by some means. This 
product has a fair flavor but is not 
marketable. Occasionally bees will 
collect some honey that is bitter in 
taste, also. It is up to the beekeep- 
er to time his colony manipulations 
so that the bees can use these un- 
salable honeys for their own use. 

The differing altitudes of the 
three main geographical regions 
provide climatical conditions which 
range from sub-tropical to temper- 
ate. It is about 500 miles from the 
coast to the Appalachian Mountains 
and the range is from sea level to 
over 6000 feet. This mile differ- 
ential in altitude means not only a 
great variety of plants but also a 
long beekeeping season. Of course, 
no winter protection other than 
suitable windbreaks is necessary in 
any part of the state. The weather 
is said to be unseasonal this year 
but during December and early Jan- 
uary brood rearing is in progress 
and colonies are bringing in pollen 
where such is available. Extensive 
brood rearing when little pollen is 
coming in results, of course, in us- 
ing up surplus pollen that may be 
stored in the hive. 

The problem of having sufficient 
bees to take full advantage of the 
spring honey flow is only one of 
those facing the North Carolina 
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beekeepers. If too much of the 
spring crop is removed it may re- 
sult in summer starvation of the 
colonies. Of course, with little or 
no honey coming in, there is a de- 
cline in brood rearing, which may 
cease altogether during August or 
September. The lack of a honey 


flow during the summer months is 
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being given serious consideration by 
a few beekeepers and an effort is 
being made to provide a honey flow 
by sowing crops such as sweet clo- 
ver. 

The wax moth constitutes a very 
real menace to beekeepers. Besides 
ruining any combs that may be un- 
protected, they serve to _ curtail 
brood rearing by the larvae crawl- 


The wax moth is a constant menace 
and may overcome weak colonies. 


ing in and through combs in the 
heart of the brood nest. It is a 
frequent complaint: “The worms 
took my bees’’. Strong colonies do 
not suffer to a very noticeable ex- 
tent, but weak colonies may be 
overcome. 

The state has been without a state 
bee inspector for several years and 
as a result disease has become well 
established in certain localities. 

Unfortunately, there are still too 
many bees kept in log gums and 
box hives. The feeling on the part 
of their owners seems to be that it 
doesn’t cost anything to keep them 
under such conditions and if they 
make anything it is all to the good; 
if not there is little loss. However, 
there are many good beekeepers 


Too many colonies of bees are still 
kept in log gums and box hives. 


who know the benefits to be de- 
rived from using movable.frame 
equipment, and the sales of the bee 
supply manufacturers testify as to 
the increase in use of this equip- 
ment year after year. 

Although North Carolina is well 
suited for the production of queens 
and package bees there is only one 
operator who has taken full advan- 
tage of the situation. A few others 
are starting into it in a small way. 
During 1948 there was an increase 
of 14000 in the number of colonies 
kept in North Carolina. It is prob- 
able that there will be no serious 


Blackberries furnish considerable 
nectar for North Carolina bees. 


colonies 
some 


decline in the number of 
kept as there has been in 
states. 

Since over 70 percent of the pop- 
ulation of North Carolina is rural 
this may account for the large num- 
ber of beekeepers. There is rapid- 
ly expanding industrialization, es- 
pecially in the upper Piedmont, but 
this does not seriously interfere 
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with the rural population. Great 
numbers of workers in these plants 
have small plots of land along the 
highway where they can do some 
gardening, keep some chickens, a 
cow, and a few bees. Private cars 
and busses operated by the com- 
panies carry the workers to and 
from the factories. A great ma- 
jority of beekeepers in North Car- 
olina are people such as these who 
have only a few colonies in their 
back yards. North Carolina is a 
state of small beekeepers who pro- 
duce chunk comb honey for home 
consumption. Probably not more 
than 50 keep more than 100 colo- 
nies and most of their product is 
marketed as chunk comb in glass 
containers. While we have few big 
operators, nevertheless the beekeep- 
ing industry totals up to an esti- 
mated value of around two million 
dollars. The value of the industry 
to agriculture as a whole may then 
be est:mated at 20 to 30 million 
dollars. 


As in all other states the real val- 
ue of the honey bee is not obvious. 
Since honey is the main product it 
bears the cost of all incidental bene- 
fits of beekeeping. It is not as easy 

—Sw 





W. A. Stephen, Extension Beekeeper, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

to produce great quantities of hon- 

ey in North Carolina as it is in the 


clover region, for instance. Con- 
sequently, beekeeping in “The Old 
North State” is more of an art—all 
of which makes the job of the Tar 
Heel beekeeper more interesting. 


\ 
You Must Advertise 
By Thomas J. Paisley 


Each year the cereal producers in 
this country spend over eight per- 
cent of their sales dollar on adver- 
tising. In 1947 this amounted to 
over $5,851,795. I know that re 
peatedly you have been told of the 
tremendous amount of money that 
is spent on advertising by other 
fields of business. It is a fact that 
advertising is a part of sound busi- 
ness practice. An average of two 
percent of every sales dollar is spent 
on advertising. The best products 
in the world will not sell them- 
selves. 

Honey must be advertised. How 
can you as a producer afford to ad- 
vertise your crop? There are many 
clever and inexpertsive means of 
bringing honey to the attention of 
the public that the small producer 
can use. Have you ever thought of 
sending a penny post card to all the 
people in your neighborhood tell- 
ing them that the new honey crop 
is in? This penny post card or a 
note delivered by the paper boy 
could be sent out each month ex- 
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plaining facts about honey. For two 
or three dollars a month you can 
develop a real demand for honey in 
your neighborhood. 

Now that the American Medical 
Association has approved honey as 
a sweet for babies, why not give 
the new parents in your locality a 
pound jar of your very best honey? 
The local newspaper will give you 
a list of the new parents. In giving 
away the sample, you will have the 
opportunity to talk about nature’s 
best sweet—HONEY. The friends 
that you make today will be the 
customers of tomorrow. 

You do not need a million dollars 
to advertise. Think of clever low- 
cost methods of pushing your Own 
honey sales. Colorful displays, sam- 
ples, and low cost printed matter 
are advertising media that the 
smallest producers can use. Adver- 
tising is sound business practice. As 
the demand for honey increases, so 
will the price. Advertising will pay 
for itself many times. You must 
advertise. 
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A Beginner Begins 


By Catherine Doherty, Madonna House, Combermere, Ont. 


When my husband, Eddie Doher- 
ty, the newsman, decided to become 
an author and a free lance writer, 
we settled, as we always had dream- 
ed of doing, ‘ton the land”, which 
does not mean that we went in for 
farming. No. We have just five 
acres, a number so much written 
about these days, in one of the most 
beautiful spots of Canada. My hus- 
band writes. And I dream dreams. 
Amongst them were long cherished 
dreams of establishing a little api- 
ary, say of three to five bee hives, 
to have some honey for ourselves 
and to sell some to the many tour- 
ist lodges around here, thus paying 
partially at least for the upkeep of 
the hives. 

While we were finishing our 
house, getting our garden planted, 
and becoming acquainted with pigs, 
I spent every spare moment reading 
up On bees. Evenings found me 
surrounded with magazines, books, 
and government pamphlets on bees. 
Even then I dimly realized that the 
best thing would be to take some 
sort of short course somewhere, but 
I could not very well leave home to 
do so, and so books, magazines, etc., 
had to be my one and only source 
of learning. 

I thought I sort of got the idea. 
How mistaken I was time was to 
prove. For when finally the long- 
awaited moment arrived and the 
box full of buzzing bees actually 
was in my hands, all my troubles 
really began. It is because of them 
that I am writing this article. For 
there are at least four or five peo- 
ple hereabouts interested in bee- 
keeping, yet much as their crops, 
orchards, etc., need bees, all find it 
exceedingly difficult to make head 
or tail of the rather contradictory 
directions that fill so many books 
and magazines. 

Let me illustrate: Following ex- 
plicitly all the directions, I kept the 
package for 24 hours in “a dark cool 
place’, fed the bees by smearing the 
sides of the cage with syrup. Then 
veiled, gloved, etc., etc., the next 
day I tried to follow the priceless 
advice which read “Take the queen 
box cut first, hang it between two 
combs, take off the paper covering 
the candy in which she is located, 
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and gently scratching same with a 
small nail’. Bees, millions so it 
appeared to me, seemed to object 
to that transaction. However, I fi- 
nally succeeded, but it certainly was 
not done “quickly and _ gently”. 
Then leaving the cage open and 
placing the container with syrup as 
directed into an empty super above 
and closing the whole with the cov- 
er, I restrained all curiosity to see 
how the bees were getting along for 
seven days—and what happened? 
On the seventh day exactly the new 
colony SWARMED—dqueen and ev- 
ery bee—left the hive, perched on 
an elm tree 50 feet high, and then 
disappeared into the blue — for I 
could not reach them, try as I may. 
Looking hastily through all books 
I could not find any reason for such 
strange behavior—none was given 
anywhere. 

Next, my oldest and first hive 
given me by a neighbor showed 
signs of terrific activity and swarm- 
ed too!!! But fortunately on a low 
bush. Here was my opportunity to 
practice up on what I had read re- 
garding swarms. It said “gather 
them up in a basket or cage and 
bring it to the new hive entrance”. 
Easily written—but oh how hard to 
practice. Getting a swarm into any 
container is more than I bargained 
for—bees fall off, get into the tall 
grass, buzz, fly, and gather together 
again. “If the queen falls into the 
grass,’ says a book, “FIND HER 
and put her at the hive entrance.” 
Probably I am utterly dumb, but to 
date I have not yet seen a queen— 
try as I might I could not find hide 
nor hair of her in the grass. The 
moving buzzing insects ALL LOOK- 
ED ALIKE, and there were more 
little clusters than you could shake 
your hand at. Surely not all these 
were queens attended by their cour- 
tiers! . 

Just to review: I now have one 
empty hive, one full hive with su- 
pers, for strangely enough the sec- 
ond hive pretty soon went right 
back where they came from. What 
is my next step? : 

I am all mixed up on the little 
contraption called a queen excluder. 
Should I put it on now—should I 
keep it off? Should I handle the 
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bees—should I leave them alone? 
Should I have an empty super be- 
tween the brood chamber and the 
food one? Every book has three 
opinions On every problem—and the 
beginner is left dizzily considering 
all. 

Is there anywhere in Canada or 
USA a pamphlet that sort of gives 
the beginner a break, explaining 1, 
2, 3: This is what you do with one 
or two hives from spring to spring, 
step by step, with illustrations. If 
there is, will some good soul have 
pity on me and send it to me or tell 
me where I can get it. 

Oh, no, I am not giving it up. Ill 
lose colonies, Ill get stung, I'll 
spend the rest of the summer try- 
ing to find and meet a queen, but 
I'll stick it out. How could I let go 
of a dream I’ve dreamed for years? 
But, fellow brothers—big brothers, 
I mean—veterans in the game, help 
me out if you know of any literature 


that really shows the ABC’s to a 
tenderfoot like me. 


[We are including here excerpts from a 
letter acknowledging this article-—Ed.] 


You are right—with all the directions 
for handling bees appearing in various 
books and bee journals, the poor beginner 
is likely to become confused. One trou- 
ble is that each locality is different from 
the other, as a rule. However, the funda- 
mentals of beekeeping are the same the 
world over. The application of these fun- 
damentals varies as to locality. That is 
what makes it difficult for a writer on 
beekeeping to put out explicit directions 
for handling bees that will be grasped 
by the reader. We are enclosing a couple 
of leaflets, one on hiving a package of 
bees, the other on some phases of bee- 
keeping, which we hope may be found 
helpful. We think it would be a good 
idea to publish your article. It will bring 
out comments from other beekeepers over 
the country and that is what makes a 
journal more interesting and helpful, es- 
pecially for those who are just beginning 
beekeeping. Well, don’t give up. You 
will win out in the end. Most of us learn 
things by the trial and error method. That 
is one way to learn, but the tuition does 
come high at times. 


a ee 
A Buggy Ride with Honey Bees 


All’s Well that Ends Well 
By H. Harley Selwyn, Ottawa, Ontario 


An amusing incident which I still 
remember well in connection with 
our beekeeping activities when I 
was a boy occurred one hot summer 
day when Dad and I elected to move 
a hive in the family buggy using 
our old but valiant hackney horse 
named Frank. Let it be said that 
Dad was long experienced in mat- 
ters pertaining to the bee whilst my 
forte at that time was a healthy re- 
spect for their business ends. Such 
being the case Dad offered to take 
the hive on his knees for the short 
distance we had to go, first stuffing 
the entrance with some cotton rags, 
whilst I was to handle the reins. 

All went well until we reached 
the gateway to the property. The 
“gate’’ consisted of three large cedar 
poles which I dropped to the ground 
and signalled to Dad to come ahead, 
thinking he would ease the carriage 
over them without too great a jar. 
I hadn’t, however, reckoned with 
our old war-horse. He had many 
peculiarities, one of which was a 
fantastic notion that he might get 
stuck on a hill. He always rushed 
them and this was no exception. 
Sighting the rise ahead of him, he 
shot forward yanking the wheels 
over the poles at such a speed that 
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the carriage flew up in the air, with 
Dad clutching wildly for support. 
The hive went up too and came 
down with the bottom askew. The 
bees swarmed out, mad as _ hops, 
and let Dad and Frank have it, par- 
ticularly Frank’s tail, which switch- 
ed all the more furiously. 

It was a bad moment all around 
and I was well scared as they flash- 
ed by and up the roadway about as 
fast as I ever saw the old horse trav- 
el. The yellow devils in his tail 
were undoubtedly getting results! 
I tore after the carriage hoping for 
the best and arrived out of breath 
around the curve to find Frank, 
having made the grade to his satis- 
faction, nibbling grass and appar- 
ently indifferent to the cluster of 
bees still imbedded in the stump of 
his tail. Dad was well stung but 
still master of the situation and had 
gotten the hive pushed around on its 
bottom but was very glad to hand 
it down to me with, however, some 
well-deserved remarks as to my 
confounded stupidity in the matter. 

So ended one of the many scrapes 
in which I was involved while serv- 
ing my apprenticeship in beekeep- 
ing. In looking back I often wonder 
that the ‘fold man” didn’t get his 
neck broken. 
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The man who first thought of pro- 
viding customers with wheel bas- 
kets to shop in a self-service grocery 
store was a keen judge of human 
nature. A store manager recently 
told us, “A customer may come in 
to buy a few items but as he walks 
along he sees sO many attractive 
packages he picks up more than he 
can carry.” If we hope to sell more 
honey we will have to display it so 
it can compete successfully with the 
hundreds of other attractive items 
which tempt the customer. How 
can honey gain a reputation if it is 
put on a shelf with cheap syrups as 
shown in the picture opposite page? 

Last fall we made an appointment 
to see a buyer for one of our large 
self-service grocery stores, armed 
with a 5-pound glass jar of honey, 
hoping to get an order. The store 
had on hand only a few 5-pound 
pails of honey and we noticed the 
labels were somewhat marred, 
which indicated slow sales. 

The buyer said he didn’t know if 
5-pound jars would sell very well 
and thought smaller sizes were best. 
However, he liked the looks of the 
jar, the color of the honey, and es- 
pecially the appearance of the label. 
We offered to take back any stock 
which would not sell and liquefy 
any which granulated, so he gave 
the order: 10 cases for each of the 
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We Can Sell 
More Honey 


By H. J. Rahmlow, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Special honey displays and 
service help to sell honey. 


3 stores. (We asked him to take 
home the jar we had shown him!) 

After the honey was delivered the 
manager of one of the stores made 
a special display in the aisle by 
stacking up cases with sides cut 
away so as to show the jars. The 
10 cases (60 jars) were sold in 10 
days. 

An Expert Answers Questions 

In January we visited a local self- 
service store to take pictures of the 
honey display. Edward Barris, an 
expert on merchandising with the 
store, had made the special display 
shown in the picture above. 

After we took the picture we ask- 
ed Mr. Barris some questions about 
improving sales of honey. Here 
are the questions and his answers: 

Question: What do you think is 
the best color for a label? 

Answer: Red is very good and 
you will notice all through the store 
there are many packages in red. 
Honey in a 5-pound jar looks some- 
what dark so a light-colored label 
would make the honey look still 
darker. 

Question: Which do you like bet- 
ter—the 5-pound glass jar or the 
tin pail? 

Answer: The glass jar by all 
means because the honey can be 
displayed to much better advan- 
tage and will sell better, especially 
if it is of good color and good qual- 
ity. 

Question: Do you think the 5- 
pound jar will sell as well as the 1, 
2, or 3-pound size? 

Answer: The smaller jars sell fast- 
er, but it seems to me you can make 
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Puzzle: Where is the honey? Will 
this type of display increase the 
consumer’s respect for honey? 


more honey users by pushing the 5- 
pound jar. Take this 8-ounce jar— 
it becomes a luxury item in the eyes 
of the housewives. They use it only 
in very small quantities. Get them 
to take a 5-pound jar and they will 
use more honey. 

Question: What do you think of 
the lithographed cover as furnished 
by the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation? (This cover is on the jars 
shown in the picture.) 

Answer: It’s an excellent idea. 
Sometimes the label comes off a jar 
and then you still have the label 
on the cover. Also it looks fine from 
the top. Honey is often displayed 
on a lower shelf. 

Question: What is a common fault 
in merchandising honey? 

Answer: Overloading the mer- 
chant. Last fall a beekeeper sold 
our manager a large quantity of 
comb honey. We took in too much. 
It didn’t sell. It was moved around, 
began to leak, and finally a lot of 
it went out the back door. Result: 
An order to quit buying comb hon- 
ey. The same applies to extracted; 
if it is on the shelves a long time 
it granulates and doesn’t sell. We 
can’t afford to have merchandise on 
our shelves that doesn’t sell. 

Question: Does it help if the bee- 
keeper comes around regularly and 
helps you keep up the quality of his 
merchandise? 

Answer: It certainly does. That 
is what many firms are doing now. 
They even make a display of free 
recipes and circulars in which we 
gladly cooperate. If the beekeeper 
takes back any of his honey that 
granulates or won’t sell, we will 
certainly go along in trying to sell 
more of his merchandise. 

Question: What is the best kind 
of advertising? 

Answer: Tie-in ads—tied in with 
other food items. Also local adver- 
tising of a certain brand. We are 
always glad to handle a well-known 
brand of goods that sells well. 
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Question: Is there any indication 
that consumers are buying in larger 
packages? 

Answer: Yes, they are beginning 


to be price conscious. If they see a 
1-pound jar at 30 cents and a 5- 
pound jar at $1.00, they quickly 
figure out that the larger size gives 
them honey at 20 cents per pound 
instead of 30 cents. 
The Price of Honey 

One of the main factors which 
controls the price on honey is the 
size of the national crop. When the 
crop is suddenly large the price to 
the producer drops. There are two 
ways of reducing the crop. One, 
which we hope we need not do, is 
to produce less. The other is to in- 
duce our people to eat more of it. 
There are as yet conflicting opinions 
on how to do this best, but experi- 
ence will soon give us the right an- 
swer. We have already learned 
how easy it is to throw money out 
of the advertising window in poor- 
ly planned campaigns which cost 
more than the industry can afford 
to pay. The one organization which 
has stood the test of time is the 
American Honey Institute. It gets 
results at low cost and could do 
much more if we supported it better. 

Two other factors control the 
price: the ability and willingness of 
the consumer to pay, and the price 
of competing articles. We saw the 
effect of ‘willingness to pay” as 
soon as sugar was back on the mar- 
ket and it is now affecting other 
consumer goods. Honey was one 
of the first food items to hit bottom. 
Our problem is to keep it at a price 
level at which the producer can 
make a living. One way is to keep 
the quality on a very high plane so 
its price competitors will be high 
quality foods which sell at prices 
we wish to get for honey. 
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Apiary Inspection Goals 


By J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota 
President, Apiary Inspectors of America 
[Address delivered at annual meeting of Apiary Inspectors of America at Hotel Statler 
in St. Louis, Missouri on December 13, 1949.] 
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Dr. J. A. Munro 
Every worthwhile endeavor has 
its goal. Apiary inspection and its 
associated regulatory activities has 
as its chief goal the protection of 
the beekeeping industry for the in- 
roads of disease. This is a great re- 
sponsibility for the comparatively 
small group of state and provincial 
officials engaged in the work. 

The beekeeping industry war- 
rants greater protection from dis- 
ease than it is now receiving con- 
sidering the value of the industry in 
honey and wax produced, and the 
valuable service bees render to ag- 
riculture in pollinating seed and 
fruit crops. The cost of apiary in- 
spection work should be regarded 
as a good investment of public 
funds. 

Annually the bees of this country 
produce more than 200 million 
pounds of honey and about 4 mil- 
lion pounds of beeswax. The in- 
come from this production while 
important is of minor consideration 
when it is realized that the increas- 
ed seed and fruit production result- 
ing from bee pollination is worth 
to general agriculture from 20 to 
50 times the total value of the hon- 
ey and beeswax produced. 

Up to the present, the chief con- 
cern of the apiary inspection offi- 
cials is to eradicate American foul- 
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brood by the most effective mea- 
sures available, and also prevent its 
spread. American foulbrood, a dis- 
ease which affects only the brood 
stage of the honey bee, is probably 
the most costly of all bee diseases 
to eradicate, and when neglected, 
the most devastating to the colonies. 

That American foulbrood is given 
prime consideration in apiary reg- 
ulatory work does not mean that 
the other diseases—European foul- 
brood, sacbrood, and nosema—are 
unimportant. They are all impor- 
tant and they take a much greater 
toll from the potential income of 
beekeeping than is commonly real- 
ized. It is highly probable that 
poor honey production as a result of 
these diseases is often erroneously 
attributed to poor beekeeping con- 
ditions, failure of the plants to pro- 
duce nectar, or other causes. 

That protection from all these 
diseases would be desirable is sel- 
dom disputed, but under present 
conditions of limited funds for in- 
spection work and the fact that 
American foulbrood is the most im- 
portant, it receives major attention 
and the others generally receive 
meager consideration. 

One of the goals toward which 
apiary inspectors must strive is for 
continued emphasis on American 
foulbrood eradication and greater 
efforts in reducing the other dis- 
eases. 

Probably the greatest stride to- 
ward the achievement of this goal 
will be the widespread adoption of 
only the most uniform and effective 
procedures in the work. Whether it 
deals with inspection methods, dis- 
ease eradication, certification or the 
movement of bees and used equip- 
ment in a local, interstate, or inter- 
national way, there must be a fair- 
ly uniform standard observed by all 
apiary inspectors. 

We must have more uniformity 
than now exists—all diseases are 
the same wherever they may be. 
Therefore, by the same token in- 
spection methods, disease eradica- 
tion, and aertificates in all parts of 
this country should coincide. 

One of the great purposes of this 
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organization, the Apiary Inspectors 
of America, is to encourage a trend 
for uniform inspection methods, ef- 
fective disease control procedures, 
and uniform certification to be 
adopted universally. With the ever- 
increasing number of colonies trans- 
ported, either as packages, nuclei, or 
full-sized hives, to almost every ag- 
ricultural section of the United 
States and Canada it becomes in- 
creasingly important that they are 
properly certified and that the 
certificates are based on actual in- 
spection by qualified inspectors. A 
survey conducted by a committee of 
the Apiary Inspectors of America on 
the status of inspection programs, 
procedures, and other regulatory 
matters of importance would pro- 
vide valuable information especial- 
ly if revised annually and made 
available possibly in summarized 
form to all apiary inspection offi- 
cials. 

Another goal of apiary inspection 
officials is to make the public con- 
scious of the need for the program 
and yet avoid making statements 
which might damage the sale of 
honey. In defending the need for 
public funds for regulatory work 
in beekeeping it would seem to the 
point to stress the value of bees in 
pollination of seed and fruit crops, 
and mention honey and beeswax as 
of secondary consideration. 

In many states the beekeepers 
bear a portion of the cost of apiary 
inspection by the payment of regis- 
tration or other fees. While it is 
probably unfair to expect any in- 
dustry to bear a large share of the 
cost of conducting regulatory work 
which is for the benefit of the gen- 
eral public, it is probably desirable 
for a system of registration to be 
maintainee. Such registration if 
properly handled provides a list of 
the beekeepers with locations, and 
expedites the work of the inspection 
service. In the matter of charging 
fees care should be observed that 
the beekeeper is not taxed out of 
existence. If such a situation ever 
develops it is reasonable to assume 
that general agriculture will be the 
heavier loser due to the loss o1 bees 
for pollination. 

Apiary inspection is continually 
striving to render an increasingly 
effective service to beekeeping. 
New procedures, however promis- 
ing they may seem at the onset, 
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must be tested and approved before 
being adopted by any regulatory 
service in beekeeping. In this re- 
gard the regulatory service whether 
for apiary inspection or anything 
else tends to follow the admonition 
by the poet Pope who wrote “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor yet the last to lay the old aside’. 

The goals in apiary inspection are 
definitely in harmony with both the 
welfare of beekeeping and general 
agriculture. An efficient system of 
inspection is necessary to ferret out 
disease and aid the beekeepers in 
its eradication. Most beekeepers are 
fairly competent in recognizing a 
bee disease after having had expe- 
rience with it. Unfortunately their 
first experience with it is usually 
after it gets into their own bee 
yards. This would emphasize the 
importance of educating the begin- 
ner regarding the different bee dis- 
eases. Such a program of education 
may already be a feature of apiary 
inspection in some areas. Even the 
distribution of bulletins on the sub- 
ject and the holding of ‘field days” 
and short courses relates to the ed- 
ucation program. The Apiary In- 
spectors of America can do a great 
deal towards encouraging more 
widespread interest in an education- 
al program to meet the needs of 
beekeeping. 

Apiary inspection has gone 
through a long series of ups and 
downs in its progress throughout 
the years. It is continually adding 
to its experience, even though at 
times it may seem slow about adopt- 
ing new methods. For this, how- 
ever, the bee industry can be thank- 
ful. If apiary inspection shifted its 
procedure every time a new “‘treat- 
ment” were developed it would not 
be acting in good faith with the in- 
dustry. Apiary inspection does not 
care to risk losing ground on its 
achievements of the past, which are 
represented by a fairly low inci- 
dence of American foulbrood in 
most beekeeping areas where the 
work is done. The apiary inspec- 
tion service is, however, whole- 
heartedly in support of research 
which will test and develop more 
effective methods, and conduct fun- 
damental research for the good of 
the industry. 

Apiary inspectors must continu- 


ously keep in mind the important 
(Continued on page 245) 
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Breakfast at your house a prob- 
lem? This one isn’t hungry; that one 
in a hurry? Then maybe we can 
give them the honey treatment. 
That distinctive and subtle aroma 
that emanates from richly browning 
honey muffins IS something to stir 
up an appetite in the listless eater 
and to slow down the haven’t-a- 
minute-to-spare type, too. 

If you do not have time for muf- 
fin making, serve “sinkers’, the 
raised or deep fried kind, with plen- 
ty of steaming hot honey-sweetened 
coffee or cocoa, along with the 
morning’s egg and whole grain ce- 
real. Let the family watch you run 
the golden sweet honey in intricate 
criss-cross patterns over your cere- 
al. Power of suggestion, you know. 

Try tempting lazy appetites with 
a luscious good-for-you poached 
shredded wheat version: Place four 
shredded wheat biscuits in a shal- 
low pan or pie dish. Sprinkle with 
2 tablespoons of honey; dot with 1 
tablespoon butter and pour 1% cups 
milk around the biscuits. Bake in 
moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 12 minutes. Serve hot 
with warm milk from pan. Addi- 
tional honey and cream may be 
served if desired. 

Honey Bran Muffins 

Two tablespoons shortening, %4 
cup honey, 1 egg, 1 cup bran, % 
cup milk, 1 cup sifted flour, 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder, and }'% tea- 
spoon salt. 

Blend shortening and honey thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Stir 
in milk and bran. Let soak until 
most of the moisture is taken up. 
Sift flour with baking powder and 
salt; add to first mixture and stir 
only until flour disappears. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full. 
Bake in moderate oven, 400 degrees 
F., 25 to 30 minutes. Makes 9. 
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Eat a Good Breakfast 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


This honeyway breakfast will get 
you off to a good start for the 
day.—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Honey Coffee Cake Rings 

One and one-half cups milk, 1 cup 
whole bran, % cup shortening, '% 
cup honey, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tea- 
spoons nutmeg, 2 eggs, 2 cakes com- 
pressed yeast, %4 cup lukewarm wa- 
ter, 4 cups sifted flour, 1% cups 
confectioners’ sugar, and 5 tea- 
spoons milk. 

Bring milk to boiling point and 
combine with bran, shortening, hon- 
ey, salt, and nutmeg; let cool to 
lukewarm. Add well-beaten eggs 
and yeast which has been softened 
in lukewarm water. Stir in flour 
and beat well. Brush dough with 
melted shortening; cover and let 
stand in warm place until double in 
bulk. Turn dough onto well-flour- 
ed board, turning over two or three 
times to shape into a soft ball. 
(Dough will be soft to handle.) Roll 
out lightly to about %-inch thick- 
ness, cut with floured 3-inch dough 
nut cutter, and place rings careful- 
ly 2 inches apart on greased baking 
sheets. Brush the rings with melt- 
ed shortening and let rise until dou- 
ble in bulk, about % hour. Bake 
in moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 12 to 15 minutes. While 
still hot, brush tops lightly with 
icing made from the confectioners’ 
sugar and milk. Yield: 2% dozen. 

Honey Doughnuts 

Four cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 eggs, 1 
cup honey, 1 cup sour milk, % cup 
melted shortening, and some sugar. 

Sift together the dry ingredients. 
Combine beaten eggs, honey, sour 
milk and shortening. Add the liq- 
uid ingredients to dry ingredients 
and mix well. Add more flour if 
necessary, to form a soft dough. 
Roll out on floured board %4-inch 
thick. Chill. Cut with doughnut 
cutter. Fry in deep fat. Drain. Toss 
in bag of sugar until thoroughly 
coated. Makes 3 dozen. 
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Painting Hives 


By Chas. J. Koover, Altadena, Calif. 


When driving along the country- 
side the hives one sees look pretty 
neat and white from a distance. But 
upon closer examination they in- 
variably turn out to be in all stages 
of deterioration. Once upon a time 
they received a couple of coats of 
paint but that seems to have been 
about all. They look and are very 
much weather-beaten. One can’t 
blame the owners of the hives be- 
cause the books on beekeeping give 
very little, if any, instructions on 
how to preserve them. And that the 
beekeeping public feels pretty much 
uninformed proves time and again 
by the inquiries that crop up in the 
bee journals on how to _ protect 
their investment. 

About a year ago the question 
whether to paint or not to paint was 
raised by W. R. Allen of Gleneagles, 
Gt. Bookham, Surrey, England. He 
closed his article with the question 
“What do our American friends 
think of it?’”’ No one has answered 
his query. I shall undertake to do 
it now and hope to cover the sub- 
ject as fully as possible. 

Dr. C. C. Miller stated in his 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees” that 
he could not afford to paint his 
hives. Meaning, of course, that it 
was cheaper to let them weather 
and deteriorate and replace them 
with new equipment than to paint 
them regularly. He was criticized 
for his wastefulness but there was 
some excuse for it then as lumber 
was plentiful and cheap in those 
days. With the present scarcity of 
lumber, it is out of the question to 
follow his example. 

However, painting hives on the 
outside with a good paint does not 
insure them against deterioration, 
nor does a coat of aluminum paint 
insure that either. They should be 
protected against moisture from the 
inside as well as from the outside. 
It is the constant swelling and 
shrinking of the wood which causes 
its splitting and warping and also 
the loosening of nails and dovetail- 
ing at the corners of the hive bodies. 
Moisture will work its way into the 
dovetails and decay will set in there 
first. Furthermore, hives which are 
wet on the inside, or outside, will 
give off a great deal of heat in the 
process of evaporating this mois- 
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ture. They are no different from 
damp houses, and just as unhealthy 
for bees as damp houses are for hu- 
man beings. 

The most complete information I 
have been able to find about paint- 
ing hives is that given by A. W. 
Finlay, former Provincial Apiarist 
of the Province of British Columbia, 
Canada, who in bulletin No. 92 of 
the Department of Agriculture of 
the Province states as follows: 

‘All hives should be painted in- 
side and outside, not altogether for 
the sake of appearance or to pre- 
serve the woodwork, but to safe- 
guard the welfare of the bees. Dur- 


ing wet weather the unpainted 
woodwork absorbs considerable 
moisture, which, during evapora- 


tion, carries away a great deal of 
heat from the hive. For most months 
of the year this interior warmth is 
the one thing above all others it is 
important to conserve. The hive 
must be waterproof in every re- 
spect, even to the wood. That a hive 
be well painted is a practical ne- 
cessity and not a luxury. 

‘‘White is the best color for hives. 
The principal material used in hive 
painting is either white lead or 
oxide of zinc, ground in raw (un- 
boiled) linseed oil by a mill, to the 
consistency of a thick paste. In this 
condition it is sold by the manufac- 
turers in small cans or kegs of vari- 
ous weights. To prepare it for actual 
use more linseed oil is added to thin 
it sufficiently for use.” 

After describing the proportions 
of the different ingredients for use, 
he goes on as follows: ‘“‘Three coats 
of paint should be applied to each 
hive. The first coat, which is largely 
a filler, will seek its way well into 
the wood, carrying with it the fine 
particles of lead and zinc, and on 
drying will block up most of the 
pores. The second and third coats 
must not be applied until the pre- 
ceding ones have become thorough- 
ly dry and hard. 

“In working on a small job like 
a hive a good plan is to start on the 
end wood, which will soak up quite 
a considerable quantity of the paint; 
then to proceed to the smooth sur- 
faces, giving the end wood further 


applications as the previous ones 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Palladius On Husbondrie 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus Pal- 
ladius was a writer on agriculture 
of the fourth century, A.D., and as 
was usual in his day, he wrote in 
Latin. His preserved writing is De 
re rustica in 14 books. He followed 
the practice of his time by taking 
material, sometimes verbatim and 
almost always without credit, from 
earlier writers, and Palladius took 
his from Columella, none too safe a 
source. While the material in De re 
rustica is not now significant, it is 
surprising how many times it has 
been translated and republished. Of 
reprintings of the Latin text, there 
are at Cornell University editions of 
1515, 1533, 1543, 1774, and 1895, re- 
prints of the Latin text with trans- 
lation into French, 1843, into Ger- 
man, 1898, and several others. 

The translation about which it 
seems worth while to give more de- 
tail is one, a copy of which I recent- 
ly picked up in a second-hand book 
shop, a duplicate but worth salvag- 
ing for preservation in some bee- 
keeping library. It is a translation 
by some unknown scholar into Mid- 
dle English made about 1420, enti- 
tled Palladius On Husbondrie. This 
translation apparently remained on- 
ly in manuscript until 1872, when it 
was published by the Early English 
Text Society, and again published in 
1896 under the editorship of Mark 
Lidell. The manuscript was discov- 
ered in Colchester Castle, and the 
editor of the first printing was Rev. 
Burton Lodge, rector of the Col- 
chester parish. Lodge gives an ab- 
breviated translation into modern 
English, but it is full enough for the 
present purpose. Lidell insists that 
Lodge made so many errors in tran- 
scription that his text cannot be ac- 
cepted, so the Lidell text is here 
used. Even if one could see the 
original manuscript, it would be dif- 
ficult to tell whether Lodge or Lidell 
is better, for script of the time is far 
from easy to read. 

While Palladius wrote on all as- 
pects of agriculture, he includes dis- 
cussions of bees, methods of man- 
agement, and especially the uses of 
honey and mead in several books. 
Without an exhaustive search, 32 
such references have been located. 
The first book is general, and Book 
II starts with January (Janyveer) 
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and the following books go through 
the months. In Book I are discus- 
sions of the location of the apiary, 
plants on which bees work, types of 
hives, directions for buying bees, 
prevention of excessive swarming, 
and of most importance, the sort of 
people suited to keep bees. In Book 
VII several pages were lost from the 
manuscript where bees were under 
discussion. Directions for making 
mead occur in Book VIII, for July 
(Iuyll). 

This 1420 translation is almost 
meaningless unless we recall condi- 
tions of the period. That was in the 
reign of Henry V of the House of 
Lancaster, and the wasteful Hun- 
dred Years’ War with France (1338- 
1453) was still on. Black Death had 
wiped out English people by the 
thousands some years before (1347- 
49), followed by the Peasants’ Re- 
volt (1381) which brought increased 
rights to commoners, and by the 
time of this translation serfdom was 
rapidly disappearing from the land. 
Henry V had defeated the French in 
the Battle of Agincourt (1415), in 
which the armored knights had been 
virtually wiped out by common sol- 
diers as archers, the beginning of 
the end of the feudal system. From 
a trilingual country in which Nor- 
man French was the language of the 
upper classes and Latin that of the 
courts and the church, England was 
adopting Saxon as the single tongue, 
and Chaucer (died, 1400) had some 
years before made the English of his 
day a language of literature. 

Meanwhile the scholars of Italy 
and elsewhere, in the revival known 
as the Renaissance, were searching 
out old manuscripts of the classics 
from monasteries and castles where 
they had lain long forgotten, and 
were earnestly stimulating each 
other in an interest in scholarly pur- 
suits. These manuscripts, copied la- 
boriously by hand, were carried 
from the places where they had 
been stored, and evidently the writ- 
ings of Palladius found their way to 
England. The progress of enlighten- 
ment was not without resistance, for 
in 1401 the English Parliament had 
enacted a law for the burning of 
heretics, and in 1415 Wycliffe’s 
bones were exhumed and burned 
because of his heretical teachings 
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while living. Printing did not come 
until 1454, and the first press in 
England, that of Caxton, was not 
established until 1474, so the 1420 
translation of Palladius was in man- 
uscript only . 

Palladius began his books by crit- 
icism of those who employ fancy 
writing for their own glorification, 
this probably being aimed at Colu- 
mella who used verse in his tenth 
book, but in Book XIV Palladius 
drops over into a lengthy didactic 
poem in iambic pentameter. The 
unknown translator into Middle 
English wrote in poetic stanzas of 
seven verses, a form employed by 
Chaucer and known as rhythm roy- 
al. In this form, five-accented iam- 
bic verses rhyme in the first and 
third verses, and in the second, 
fourth, and fifth, while the sixth 
and seventh form a rhyming coup- 
let. In trying to read it, pronounce 
the final ‘“‘e’”’ in each verse, as for 
Chaucer. 

In several cases the 1420 transla- 
tor inserts a colophon at the end of 
a book, not part of the original text, 
asking the prayers of the reader or 
offering up devout thanks for hav- 
ing finished a task. Sometimes these 
are transitional stanzas between 
books of the same general nature. 
Since these do not pertain to bee- 
keeping, they are not given here. 

In one instance the Latin text is 
given, to suggest the type of changes 
necessitated by poetic presentation, 
but the special interest is in the sam- 
ples of Middle English. One can 
make out words here and there, but 
in my own case I found it far easier 
to read the translation into modern 
French than in Middle English. 
Comparisons of Middle English 
with the modern indicate the extent 
to which the English language and 
beekeeping literature have changed 
in five centuries, and if in another 
five centuries somebody happens on 
this article, he will have perhaps 
even more difficulty in reading it. 
Language is not dead so long as 
somebody writes and speaks it, and 
change is inevitable. It is a horri- 
ble thought, but perhaps some day 
something like modern slang may 
become the speech of polite society. 
In presenting this material, one 
should perhaps express sympathy 
for the linotype operator who must 
put it into type for us. 

The Apiary Site: The Latin text 
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has a familiar look to those who 

have studied Latin and have forgot- 

ten it, but the vocabulary is not that 

of Caesar. This part of the text is 

as follows: “Apibus stationem non 

longe a domini aedibus in horti 

parte secreta et aprica, et a ventis 

remota, et calidiore, locare debemus, 

quae, in quadratam constituta men- 

suram, fures et accessus hominum 

pecudumque submoveat’’. 

‘The be yerd be not fer, but fair 

aside 

Gladsom, secrete, and hoote, al fro 
the wynde 

Square, and so bigge, into hit that 
no theef stride, 

Ther flouris in colouris of their 
kynde 

In busshis, treen, & herbis they may 
fynde— 

Herbe origane, and tyme, and vio- 
lette: 

Eek affadille and sauery there be 
Sette. 

(Book I, lines 1009-1015) 
Place for the bee-yard and plants 
proper for bees. (Hide it from the 
thieves.) One must not forget that 
the original was written in Italy, 
but the middle English translator 
drew on his imagination in includ- 
ing violets and daffodils as nectar 
sources, of which the Latin is inno- 
cent. 
The Beekeeper: The beekeeper 
must be clean (and chaste). Dung 
and burnt crabs be kept away. 
Places which make an echo are bad, 
and so is spurge. ‘‘Hyuys’”’ is hives. 
The keper pure and chast and with 
hem ofte, 

His hyuys hauynge redy forte take 

His swarmys yonge, and sette hem 
feire olofte 

The smelle of donge and crabbis 
brente, aslake 

Awey from hem; and placis that 
wol make 

A voys ayeyn, as ofte as me wole 
calle, 

Is nought for hem; eek nought is 
titymalle 

(Book I, lines 1037-1043) 

Mead: Mead, mytheglum, or hy- 
dromel are ancient names for a fer- 
mented drink made of honey. Di- 
rections for making it appear in all 
the old books, and in many recent 
ones abroad. Palladius does not 
omit it. ‘“‘To make mead, put one 
sextarius of unscummed honey into 
six of clear water, and let naked 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Comb Honey Production 


By George Rehman, North Baltimore, Ohio 


(Continued from March) 
Early Work in Bee Yards 

Most all shop work being done, 
we turn to the bees. On cool days 
with no bees flying we take some 
good-sized cardboard boxes, a shov- 
el, and a grass rake and go to the 
bee yards. 

We carefully lift the hives off 
their bottom boards, setting each 
colony across another temporary 
bottom board. We then scrape all 
the dead bees off the bottom board 
into the cardboard box, also shov- 
eling dead bees off the ground at 
the entrance into the box, return- 
ing each hive to its original bottom 
board. The cardboard boxes of dead 
bees make fine fertilizer for the 
garden. 

I am not sure that removing 
these dead bees is a cure for No- 
sema, but at least it does no harm 
and saves the bees a hard job clean- 
ing bottom boards. At the same 
time you can look up between the 
combs at the cluster, making sure 
the colony has not winter killed to 
be robbed out or has a worthless 
small cluster of bees. 

We do not want any robbing in a 
bee yard. Bees that never rob are 
easier to work with and store more 
honey. 

At this time we rake up and 
move out of the bee yard all dead 
grass, leaves, and any rotten boards 
and let the sunlight on the ground 
in the bee yard. Fence repairs are 
made. 

We wait for good days to remove 
the tar paper wrapping and start 
checking colonies for disease, 
queens, and stores. I do not clip 
queens as my method of supering 
eliminates swarming during the 
comb honey season. 

Small Bee Yards are Preferable 

Less bee pasture in recent years 
has caused me to operate more 
yards with a small number of colo- 
nies in each yard. These smaller 
yards have many advantages. One 
trip takes care of the yard work, so 
bees do not get cross, wanting to 
rob, as in a yard one has to work 
during two or more days in suc- 
cession. 

Block up and level all hives as 
the hive of a comb honey colony 
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Equipment set up to show a colony to be 
shook for comb honey. 


must be level so the sheets of wax 
foundation will hang straight in the 
sections. 

Painting metal covers in a bee 
yard on a nice day pays well. 

Try to get everything ready in 
first class shape at this time so 
when the clover flow arrives your 
entire time is available for swarm 
control and supering. This is the 
time you have waited for and much 
success depends on being ready. 

Populous Colonies are Essential 

Only very strong colonies having 
good queens—not too old—laying 
an even pattern of brood, make 
comb honey colonies. It is not how 
many colonies you have supers on 
but how many good colonies you 
have that are working in comb hon- 
ey supers that counts. 

About eight or ten days before 
the clover flow comes on I build 
my comb honey colonies three hive 
bodies high by adding brood and 
honey, the top hive body of brood 
over a queen excluder confiining 
the queen to the lower two hive 
bodies of brood. 

The next chapter will deal with 
my method of swarm control and 
supering. 

(To be continued) 


Siftings 
“If a man can make his living out 
of bees his methods cannot be alto- 
gether wrong.’’—R. O. B. Manley, 
author of “Beekeeping in Britain’. 
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Second Glances 


Don’t feed with a teaspoon—if at 
all, do it generously! Wm. Gran’s 
article shows how that generous 
feeding can be done speedily (page 
137). It is an efficient method. A 
producer in my locality last year al- 
so used a large tank on a truck—a 
long hose permitted quick filling of 
feeders. But just a word: Isn’t it in- 
teresting how our “modern” bee- 
keeping draws from ‘“‘old fashioned’’ 
things—such as division board feed- 
ers, heavy feeding (remember ‘“mil- 
lions at our house’’?), and dry sug- 
ar—which last is to my mind far 
the most efficient feeding of all. It 
eliminates nearly all the waste and 
excitement attendant with syrup of 
any kind. (Of course sulfa feeding 
would require syrup as would very 
weak colonies in cold weather.) 

Apples from bees might well 
have been the title of C. E. Olson’s 
contribution on page 139. It is a 
story that dramatically retells a 
truth which needs to be kept be- 
fore farmers, orchardists — every- 
one, in fact. Bees—honey bees— 
are by far the best pollinators to be 
had in any transferrable quantity, 
and their value for this far exceeds 
that of the honey produced. The 
speed with which the bees in this 
particular case went to work was 
certainly remarkable. 

Pollen supplement proved its 
worth for Ralph Barnes in his ven- 
ture in Texas bee raising. As with 
many other things, certain condi- 
tions and locality showed its value 
even more than in ordinary prac- 
tice. Surely that was a large number 
of bees produced from a compara- 
tively few colonies. In other re- 
gions where natural pollen would 
perhaps have come in more freely, 
the difference would not have been 
so apparent (page 142). 

Federation work has broadened 
considerably in the past several 
years. Want to or not, we are hav- 
ing the value of this work shown us 
so plainly it cannot be ignored. All 
of us benefit, small beekeepers and 
large, members and non-members. 
The scope of the organization is 
broad and worthwhile. 

Multiplication seems to be an ac- 
complishment that the one colony 
of Leonard Rennie’s “Annual Re- 
port” had in abundance. Six from 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


one is rather rapid increase—all 
the more so when the original 
one produced a good amount of 
honey for him. I too hope that 
those six hives contain plenty of 
vigorous bees for the coming season, 
Mr. Rennie. And keep on experi- 
menting—and increasing. Despite 
present conditions we do need more 
beekeepers (page 146). 

Rapid fastening of foundation in 
sections is described by Mr. Reh- 
man (page 148). I know many 
comb honey producers want top and 
bottom starters for fancy comb hon- 
ey, but personally I have used split 
sections and full sheets of founda- 
tion with good success on a small 
scale. It permits much faster prep- 
aration of supers and eliminates a 
real chore. 

Honey-peanut butter-raisin sand- 
wiches! — Mrs. Nielsen can surely 
“dream up” enticing combinations! 
And I’ve already hinted to the Cook 
about that Honey Apricot dessert. 
I like the monthly recipe page—and 
that’s said seriously (page 151). 

Yes, let’s know where we are go- 
ing. That “I don’t know” answer of 
the tramp Editor Deyell tells of 
won’t do if we are to stay in bee- 
keeping through the present days 
and those to come. Good bees, ade- 
quate and well cared for equipment 
(including good combs), plenty of 
food—all the basic essentials he 
mentions must be kept in mind. 
Truly, we need to “plan our work, 
then work our plan’. It is excellent 
advice (page 153). 

Price support for honey seems to 
be the order of the day. As Roy 
Grout says (page 144), many of us 
are opposed to it, yet see no other 
alternative at the moment if we are 
to be assured a price even sufficient 
to make a living from. But as the 
editorial in page 156 states, we also 
need to sell honey in all possible 
ways as well. 

Help wanted! Beekeepers to help 
beekeeping. Such is the ‘ad” the 
American Honey Institute has in 
this month’s page (159). It will be 
well worth our doing. If you have 
honey for local sale, join the Honey 
Week campaign, use the Institute 
prepared literature, let people know 
about honey in every possible way. 
We need to work—now! 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Last month’s talk mentioned the 
importance of having good bees, 
good equipment, good combs, and 
ample food, especially during the 
spring months. I also mentioned 
having examined some colonies near 
the Gleanings office on February 
16. I took some pictures that day 
and one of them is shown with this 
talk. It shows a very populous col- 
ony with bees occupying all of the 
combs. If beekeepers could have 
such colonies they wouldn’t need to 
worry about the problem of build- 
ing them up in time for the main 
honey flow. As a matter of fact. 
some such colonies could be divided 
during the fruit bloom honey flow, 
giving the queenless division a 
young laying queen and have both 
divisions build up for the main flow. 
We do not advocate this practice un- 
less the colonies are overly popu- 
lous and expert management is ap- 
plied. 

Beekeeping Requires Faith and 

Plenty of It 

Of course, this is true of any busi- 
ness venture but it is particularly 
true of beekeeping just now. Hon- 
ey is not moving very rapidly and 
there is a tendency among some 
beekeepers to reduce their holdings 
or to let their bees take care of 
themselves. 

It is apparent to me that beekeep- 
ers will have to do more than they 
have been doing in finding a mar- 
ket for the honey they have to sell. 
Honey will not sell itself. It has to 
be brought to the attention of po- 
tential buyers. In other words, it 
has to be advertised. 

It is unfortunate for agriculture 
that there are not more hives of 
bees throughout the country. As 
brought out in a previous talk, they 
are needed for pollination. 

A New Era Seems Possible 

There is a tendency at the present 
time for beekeepers to rent some of 
their colenies to orchardists or grow- 
ers of clover seed. Fruit growers or 
farmers who know the value of bees 
as pollinators are willing to pay a 
reasonable rental for hives of bees 
that are delivered at the proper 
time. and in the case of fruit or- 
chards, are taken away at the end 
of the blooming period. There seems 
to be an opportunity for beekeepers 
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By M. J. Deyell 








M. J. Deyell 
to advertise in local papers that 
they have hives of bees for rent. 
We are trying an experiment along 
this line this spring. We ran an ad 
in a local farm paper and we are 
already receiving inquiries for bees 
as a result of the ad that appeared. 

A Word About Package Bees _ 

The package bee and queen busi- 
ness has made a marvelous develop- 
ment during the years. Way back 
in 1878 when the late A. I. Root be- 
gan shipping packages, the cage he 
used was somewhat smaller than 
the one used today. Mr. Root used 
to send some packages with quecns 
released with no sugar syrup. He 
would gorge the bees with sugar 
syrup at the time they were put into 
the packages and then rely on the 
amount of syrup the bees had in 
their sacs to supply them en route. 

At present, shippers make it a 
point to have an ample amount of 
sugar syrup in each can of each 
shipping cage. If there is a good 
honey flow on at the time the bees 
are shaken into the shipping cages, 
the bees may not use much of the 
syrup en route. However, this syr- 
up can be used to feed the bees at 
the time they are put into the hives. 
A few points to be emphasized:— 

1. Be sure to order the packages 
in plenty of time and have the ship- 
per make shipment so that the bees 
may reach you on the date conven- 
ient for you to take care of the bees. 

2. Be sure to have the express 
agent call you immediately when 
the bees arrive. 

3. If the weather is hot, place the 


packages in a cool dark room. If 
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A good comb consisting of worker cells— 
suitable for the brood chamber. 


the weather is cold, place the pack- 
ages in a room not warmer than 70 
degrees Fahrenheit until ready to 
put into the hives. 

4. Install the bees late in the eve- 
ning if possible to avoid drifting. 
Have hives ready on permanent 
stands, each containing four or five 
frames with combs, which are pref- 
erable, or comb foundation. The 
empty space in each hive is for the 
package of bees. 

There are different methods of 
installing packages. The beginner 
who has only frames containing full 
sheets of foundation and no combs 
of honey should fill the bees with 
sugar syrup made of equal parts of 
sugar and water. The syrup may be 
smeared on the wire screen of each 
cage, laid on its side, with a brush 
or cloth. If a number of packages 
are received, they may be laid flat- 
wise on two sticks across a wash tub 
and the syrup may be poured 
through the cages from a sprinkling 
can. The tub catches all of the 
syrup so that none is wasted. 

When well filled with syrup the 
bees do not fly around much after 
being put into the hive but start 
clustering on the full sheets of foun- 
dation and in a short time will start 
building combs or drawing out the 
foundation. 

There does not appear to be a 
standardized method of installing 
packages. We have tried different 
methods. When combs of honey are 
in the hive, we dump the package 
of bees into the side of the hive in 
the space left, release the queen 
from her cage among the bees, put 
the combs that were removed tem- 
porarily back into the hive. After 
the bees have begun to crawl up on 
the combs, put on the cover, reduce 
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A populous colony opened February 16. 
The cluster occupies nine spaces between 
the combs. 


the entrance of the hive down to 
small dimensions, and leave the hive 
strictly alone for a few days. 

When bees are installed late in 
the evening, they are likely to get 
settled down during the night and 
will then work out of the hives 
gradually the following morning. 
This method is likely to avoid a 
great deal of drifting that sometimes 
occurs when bees are put into hives 
during the middle of the day, espe- 
cially if the day is warm and the 
hives are too close together. Hives 
should be at least six or eight feet 
apart and it does no harm to have 
some objects like trees or shrubs in 
the yard so that bees may mark 
their location. 

There does not appear to be any 
advantage in getting packages in- 
stalled too early in the season un- 
less, perchance, the beekeeper has 
combs of honey containing pollen, 
or in the absence of pollen feeds 
pollen supplement or substitute. 

When packages are installed at 
the time the first early pollen is 
collected in the spring and given in- 
telligent management, they are like- 
ly to build up in time to take ad- 
vantage of the beginning of the ma- 
jor honey flow. 

There appears to be an advantage 
in giving each hive containing a 
package, either a comb of sealed 
brood with emerging bees during the 
third week after installation, or a 
queenless two-pound package of 
bees, in order to boost the colony 
along at a critical time in its devel- 
opment. During the third week, 
just before the first cycle of brood 
begins to emerge, many of the bees 
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that came with the package begin 
to die off. As a result, the queen is 
hampered in her egg laying because 
there are not enough bees in the 
hive at that time to take care of the 
eggs she is capable of laying. 

The beekeeper who has hives of 
bees can usually find a_ suitable 
comb in a strong colony to give the 
package of bees. It is unwise, how- 
ever, to attempt moving combs from 
one hive to another if there is any 
AFB in the yard. This would be 
one good way to spread disease. 

How to Examine Colonies 

One needs a bee smoker, a hive 
tool, and a bee veil. Bee gloves 
are not absolutely essential but they 
do come in handy if the bees become 
cross or difficult to handle. It is 
well to wear a bee veil for it is then 
possible to proceed with handling 
bees with no fear of being stung in 
the face. Being stung near the eye 
or inside the nose is unpleasant, to 
say the least. 

A bee smoker should be well 
lighted before putting on the bee 
veil, especially if it is a cotton veil 
which is easily burned from the 
smoker while being lighted. 

A Little Trick in Lighting a Smoker 

There are different kinds of smok- 
er fuel. Greasy waste from a ma- 
chine shop makes some of the best 





smoker fuel we have ever used. It 
is very easily lighted. Old burlap 
sacks rolled and cut into chunks 
long enough for the barrel of a 
smoker work very well. When us- 
ing this material it is an advantage 
to have some newspaper handy. 
Light a small piece of paper, drop 
it to the bottom of the smoker, then 
lower a piece of burlap over the 
flame and keep pumping the smok- 
er until the burlap is well ignited. 

When opening a hive, stand to 
one side, preferably in a _ position 
where the sun shines over your 
shoulder into the cells of the combs 
being examined. If the hive has 
an outer cover remove it, then in- 
sert your hive tool under one cor- 
ner of the inner cover and blow 
some smoke through the _ small 
opening. Wait a few seconds, then 
apply more smoke over the top of 
the frames. 

To remove the first frame, push 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the 
side of the hive, then pry all of the 
frames over to the opposite side. 
Next, separate the nearest frame 
from the adjacent one and carefully 
remove it. Do not make any quick 
moves. If the bees begin to come 
up between the top bars of the 
frames, apply a little smoke to drive 


A hive carrier comes in handy in early spring when visiting outyards 
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them down. After examining the 
first comb, stand it on end at the 
front corner of the hive in such a 
position that it will not obstruct the 
hive entrance. This is important 
because if the queen should be on 
this comb and she should decide to 
leave it, she can easily crawl into 
the hive entrance. If the removed 
comb is placed at the rear corner 
of the hive instead of at the front 
corner, the queen might be lost by 
crawling away in the grass. 

The next comb should be remov- 
ed and examined, then placed in the 
hive at the nearest side. The re- 
maining combs should be examined 
in like manner. Before placing the 
comb first removed back into the 
hive, all of the frames in the hives 
should be pushed over to the far 
side to make room for the first 
frame that was removed. This helps 
to prevent the killing of bees. 

Conditions Inside of the Hive 

In the latitude of northern Ohio 


a normal colony during late April 
should have brood in five or six 
combs. Further south, colonies have 
reached full strength and in many 
cases a considerable surplus has 
been harvested. 

There are three kinds of cells: 
worker, drone, and queen cells. The 
worker cells are about one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter. The drone 
cells are about one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter and are usually 
found in the lower portions of the 
combs where they are easily detect- 
ed because they project somewhat 
beyond the general surface of the 
worker cells. Drone cells look like 
the ends of small bullets. 

Queen cells appear before the 
swarm issues and are usually built 
along the lower edges of the combs. 
They are easily found because they 
are vertical in position instead of 
being horizontal, as are worker and 
drone cells. They resemble peanut 
shells in appearance and size. 
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Blue Ribbon Helps Honey Sales for 76-Year Old Distributor 
By Ken Berglund 


Armed with a blue ribbon from 
the Minnesota State Fair and a rep- 
utation for selling a superior prod- 
uct, 76-year-old S. E. Putnam of 
Minneapolis is deriving a_ steady 
source of income from house and 
office sales of premium honey this 
winter. ; 

One of the few honey salesmen 
selling directly to the large city 
consumer, Putnam has been in the 
honey business for 25 years. He 
handles the output of several bee- 
keepers and bases much of his sell- 
ing on repeat business. 

“Many of my customers buy a 
small pint of the honey and later 
order five-pound containers,” he 
says. “Strangely enough I find store 
competition doesn’t bother me very 
much and sometimes I sell to the 
wives of storekeepers themselves.”’ 

Mr. Putnam covers all of Minne- 
apolis and parts of St. Paul and is 
a familiar figure in many offices 
where he sells jars of honey to ste- 
nographers and executives alike. 
The blue ribbon, won by the honey 
he sells, is a good sales angle, he 
says, and it helps decide many a 
hesitant customer. 

The quality of his honey, Mr. 
Putnam claims, lies in the manner 
in which it is blended. 
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“Our honey is handled in smaller 
quantities and never allowed to get 
overheated,” he says. “Honey that 
is allowed to get too warm loses 
much of its flavor.” 

Mr. Putnam carries pint Mason 
jars of honey and relies on the 
honey’s fine taste and the name and 
address on the jar label to help his 
repeat business. The honey is la- 
beled simply: 100% Pure Blossom 
Honey with Mr. Putnam’s name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number plain- 
ly indicated. 

In order to sell his honey, Mr. 
Putnam pays $28 for food and ped- 
dler licenses required by the city. 
Although most of the time he has 
the direct selling business to him- 
self, once in a while competition 
springs up. 

“One summer there were two 
young fellows selling small 16-ounce 
jars without labels,’ Mr. Putnam 
says. ‘I think they were just getting 
some pocket money. Most of the 
time, however, I have the field to 
myself.” 

Although he has various ailments 
which prevent him from being too 
active, Mr. Putnam spends several 
days a month “on the route” with 
his honey jars. 
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Asked and Answered 


Processing Honey for Market 
Question.—I make somewhere between 
400 and 500 gallons of surplus honey in a 
good year. I want your advice as to what 
to do to make my honey look clearer.— 
Henry Loehr, Texas. 


Answer.—When honey is heated 
to thoroughly liquefy it the temper- 
ature should not go above 160 de- 
grees F., and that temperature 
should be maintained for only 20 
or 30 minutes. If such an intense 
heat is prolonged, the honey is dark- 
ened and the flavor impaired. Pro- 
cessing honey in small lots can be 
accomplished by heating it in 60-lb. 
cans, placed in a wash boiler or 
some such receptacle, over a hot 
plate, and stirring the honey occa- 
sionally as it is heated. The can of 
honey should rest on small sticks to 
permit water to circulate below 
them. The honey should then be 
strained through two thicknesses of 
fine cheesecloth to remove all for- 
eign matter. Honey should be allow- 
ed to settle, all air bubbles being 
permitted to come to the surface be- 
fore it is put into containers and it 
is well to put the caps of the jars on 
while the honey is hot. 

AS. 
Sure Fire Formula for 
Comb Honey Production 

Question: Do you have a sure fire for- 
mula for making fine quality section comb 
honey? My bees are not very crazy about 
going into sections and especially, if ex- 
cluders are used — they would sooner 
swarm—they seem to think it is much 
easier. I used excluders just once and 
saw that was out. I have put half-filled 
supers above—then they go through into 
the super and forget the sections. The 
only way I can force them is to wait until 
the honey is coming in so fast that they 
have to dump it in the sections—and then, 
lo and behold, you wake up some fine 
morning and see a nice black bushel hang- 
ing up in a tree—then your section honey 
or any other honey is ‘ke-put’’.—Oscar 
Terhell, Minnesota. 

Answer. — You perhaps realize 
that the farther north one goes, the 
worse the swarming problem be- 
comes. The reason for this condi- 
tion is that in the far North the sea- 
son is more intensive than it is to 
the South, mainly because of the 
longer days during the summer and 
consequently more daylight during 
which bees can gather nectar and 
pollen. If all of the colonies are 
headed with young queens at the 
beginning of the major honey flow, 
this will help to solve the swarming 
problem. However, colonies devel- 
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oped from package bees with young 
queens produced during the current 
season will sometimes swarm. A 
colony that supersedes its queen 
during the spring months and pro- 
duces a young queen right at the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow is 
unlikely to swarm that same season. 


; <a 

What to Do with Granulated Combs 

Question.—Last year I wintered 22 col- 
onies. All came through fine, but they 
started swarming the last of May and 
kept it up. I always winter in two boxes. 
I found they had consumed very little of 
their stores and it was all capped and 
granulated and of course they were my 
choice brood frames. This left me very 
short of brood frames and I had no place 
to store the candied frames so I uncapped 
some and put them back and placed one 
extracting super and queen excluder on 
top. I thought they would carry it up but 
they didn’t. They just capped it over again. 
What should I have done to have the bees 
work that over and carry it above? I still 
have a lot of these brood frames on hand 
and I want to know if there is some way 
of getting the bees to work this over.— 
Noah O. Connolly, Ariz. ’ 

Answer. Generally speaking, 
when such combs are put into brood 
chambers of hives, after settled 
warm weather arrives, the granulat- 
ed honey will be melted and the 
bees will utilize it for food. It is 
likely that there was some honey 
coming in at the time you gave the 
granulated combs to your bees last 
year, and this resulted in their leav- 
ing the honey in the comb and put- 
ting more on top of the partially 
filled combs. We have found that 
one way to have partially granulat- 
ed honey removed from combs is to 
put the super containing the granu- 
lated honey underneath the brood 
chamber when warm weather comes 
in the spring and at a time when 
bees are likely to need an abun- 
dance of stores for brood rearing. 
The bees are likely to carry the 
honey above into the brood cham- 
ber, whereas if you put the honey in 
a super above the brood chamber, 
they might not carry it down. It is 
possible that the bees may remove 
some of the granules from the combs 
and deposit them on the bottom 
boards of the hives, in which case 
the bees will carry these granules 
out to the alighting board. In any 
event, it would be well to have the 
bees remove the granulated honey 
from the cells, if possible, so that 
the combs may be available for use 
next season. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


A well-wisher who accompanied 
his good intentions with a check, 
points out several morals in his re- 
cent letter to the Institute: 

“Just finished reading ‘Gleanings’ 
and learned for the first time about 
the American Honey Institute. I 
have only one colony in the city as 
a hobby and have no Honey for sale. 
My relatives and friends get my 
surplus free. However, here is my 
check for your advertising cam- 
paign.”’ 

Moral No. I—Every beekeeper no 
matter how small his apiary wants 
to be financially responsible for the 
Institute. 

Moral No. II—To find out perti- 
nent facts about beekeeping, read 
your bee journals! 

*ee kK 

One of the most unique uses of 
Honey that we’ve heard in a long 
time came to our attention a short 
while ago. It seems that the Navy’s 
“Frog Men” (members of underwa- 
ter demolition teams in Alaska who 
have no heating equipment while 
they work in the freezing water ex- 
cept the rubber suits they wear) 
are given a tablespoon of Honey be- 
fore they enter the water! 

“An ounce of prevention... .’ 

The Institute is running low on 
OLD FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES 
and NEW FAVORITE HONEY RE- 
CIPES. Postage rates have gone up 
and so has printing. The next print- 
ing will cost more. 

see K 

According to the National Better 
Business Bureau, the Supreme Court 
in a recent ruling has laid down five 
basic rules which fair advertising 
must meet. Every beekeeper, as a 
Honey advertiser, should know 
them and keep his advertising up 
to the standard: 

1—‘‘Advertising as a whole must 
not create a misleading impression 
even though every statement sepa- 
rately considered, is literally truth- 
ful. 

2—“‘Advertising must be written 
for the probable effect it produces 
on ordinary and trusting minds, as 
well as for those intellectually capa- 
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ble of penetrating analysis. 
3—“‘Advertising must not obscure 
or conceal material facts. 
4—“‘Advertising must not be art- 
fully contrived to distract and di- 
vert the readers’ attention from the 
true nature of the terms and condi- 
tions of an offer. 
5—‘‘Advertising must be free of 
fraudulent traps and_ stratagems 
which induce action which would 
not result from a forthright disclo- 
sure of the true nature of an offer.’ 
* ee KK 

There has been a big demand for 
the Institute’s publication ‘Honey 
Specialties for Bakers’. There are 
less than 50 copies on hand. This 
book is being enlarged from 16 
pages to 32 pages and will be ready 
within the next week or two. The 
Institute has for years worked with 
the bakers, candy manufacturers, 
beverage people, and ice cream 
manufacturers. Within the last few 
years work has been going on in 
the use of Honey in the pickle in- 
dustry. Those who sell Honey to 
such concerns should see that they 
supply a uniform, quality product. 
Whenever the quality is changed it 
throws the formula off and a Hon- 
ey user is lost. 

* ee ek * 

We like the attitude of a new 
member who sent us a contribution 
with this note attached to it: 

“IT want you to know that I am 
thoroughly ashamed of myself for 
not having done this before, and 
will you kindly see that I am billed 
each year for a like amount?” 

* * * * * 

About the best example of initia- 
tive we’ve heard about in a long 
time is the case of the unemployed 
man who decided to put forth a lit- 
tle effort to make a good living for 
his family. He bought a carload of 
honey, packed it in attractive con- 
tainers, and resold every bit of it 
this winter at a profit. His mar- 
kets were those that he developed 
himself—with a little ambition and 
a lot of drive he put his product 
across. 

Perhaps we could learn a lesson 
from him! 
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Editorials 





, It would ap- 
Honey Price Support pear from re- 
cent visits to Washington by various 
members of the industry that a sup- 
port program for honey on a basis 
that will be of real help in bolster- 
ing the market is not likely to occur 
soon. The pollination service per- 
formed by the bees is without doubt 
the most important basis for aiding 
the industry and it would appear 
that the top officials in the Admin- 
istration are only mildly sold on 
this value. 

It seems that if a school lunch 
purchase by the Government goes 
through it will be based on the pres- 
ent market prices which are influ- 
enced to a great extent by distressed 
lots of honey. A real support pro- 
gram is unlikely unless the support- 
ers of the Morrison Bill are success- 
ful in gaining its passage through 
Congress. This bill provides that 
honey be supported on a basis of 90 
percent parity. 


Sa 

Honey for Breakfast Honey Week, 
Week, April 17 to 23 sponsored by 

the American 
Honey Institute each spring, gives 
an opportunity for beekeepers and 
handlers of honey to focus special 
attention on our product. Such an 
effort is needed now more than 
ever before. It is hoped that bee- 
keepers may take advantage of the 
printed matter on honey available 
at the American Honey Institute 
Office in the Commercial State 
Bank Building, Madison 3, Wiscon- 
sin, at a very nominal cost. Here 
is an opportunity for concerted ac- 
tion over the country in making 
Our populace more honey minded. 


Importance of It is possible that 
Bee Inspection the rank and file 

of beekeepers may 
not realize the importance of bee 
inspection work carried on in most 
of the states. Inspectors are not 
anxious to destroy diseased bees, 
but they are striving to reduce 
brood diseases, thus making it pos- 
sible for beekeepers to produce 
more honey. 

If it were not for the splendid 
work of state bee inspectors, the 
percentage of diseased colonies 
would be much higher than it is. 

The majority of beekeepers are 
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anxious to cooperate with bee in- 
spectors and that is as it should be. 
Beekeepers should do their own in- 
spection, so far as possible, but 
when they get into difficulty fn 
identifying brood diseases’ they 
should by all means call in the in- 
spectors who are anxoius to help. 

The article on page 210 of this is- 
sue entitled ‘Apiary Inspection 
Goals” by Dr. J. A. Munro will be 
read with interest. 


Variation in At a recent meet- 
Sugar Content ing held in Colum- 
of Nectars bus, Ohio, Dr. W. 

E. Dunham men- 
tioned work he had done recently 
on legumes in their relation to nec- 
tar secretion. It has been assumed 
that clovers with nectar of a high 
sugar content attract more bees than 
do clovers or other plants with nec- 
tar of a low sugar content. Dr. 
Dunham says that this may not be 
true generally. In one of his ob- 
servations it was found that bees 
were more active on plants with a 
relatively low sugar content than on 
plants having a high sugar content. 
Just why this occurred Dr. Dunham 
was unable to say. It seems possible 
that the odor rather than the densi- 
ty of some nectars is what attracts 
bees. 


aS 

Dr. Karl von Frisch The eminent 
Visiting U. S. A. investigator of 

honey bee be- 
havior, Dr. Karl von Frisch, is now 
making a tour in the United States, 
and is lecturing at various univer- 
sities. His tour began at Cornell 
University with lectures on March 
16, 18, and 21, and after that he 
visited Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties. For the benefit of those who 
may wish to hear him, his itinerary 


is given from the first of April: 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York (City, (3 lectures), April 4, 


5, and 6. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
April 12. 

National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
April 15. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, April 


27. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ap- 
ril 29. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., May 
5 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, be- 
tween May 8 and 10. ; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(3 lectures), between May 12 and 16. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, May 19 
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ety of California, Berkeley, May 

University of California, Davis, May 24. 

Los Angeles, California, May 27 or 28. 

Those who desire to take advan- 
tage of these rare opportunities 
should obtain in advance informa- 
tion as to the exact time and place 
of the lectures, this information not 
being available to us at the time of 
this announcement. Usually the De- 
partment of Zoology or the Depart- 
ment of Entomology of the several 
institutions can provide exact in- 
formation. 


SZ. , 
Viscosity and The _ thickness, or 


Thixotropy slowness of flow of 
of Honey honey, is usually 
called ‘“body”’. A 


thick honey of good body is referred 
to as having a high viscosity, where- 
as a thin free-flowing honey is said 
to possess low viscosity. Viscosity 
in honey is markedly affected by 
temperature. As every beekeeper 
knows, honey becomes thinner when 
it is warmed. Honey mixes more 
readily when its viscosity is low, so 
warm honey blends more readily 
than cold honey. In this connection 
it should be pointed out, however, 
that when honey is _warmed the 
greatest decrease in viscosity takes 
place between room temperature and 
100 degrees F. Above 120 degrees 
F. the decrease in viscosity with in- 
crease of temperature is very small, 
so no appreciable advantage is gain- 
ed by warming above this tempera- 
ture for purposes of blending. In 
fact, even lower temperatures may 
be used more effectively. 

The chemical composition of hon- 
ey influences its viscosity to an ap- 
preciable extent. The greatest ef- 
fect on viscosity is necessarily due to 
moisture content. An increase of 1 
percent in the water content of hon- 
ey produces a very decided decrease 
in viscosity. The so-called dextrins 
that are present in honeydew honey 
in considerable quantities perhaps 
exert a greater influence than any 
other single composition factor, with 
the exception of the water content. 
Honeydew or honey containing a 
high dextrin content is considera- 
bly more viscous than floral honeys 
of corresponding moisture content. 
In a similar manner, the proportion 
of dextrose and levulose present in 
a honey exerts some influence on 
the viscosity. A levulose solution 
is less viscous than a dextrose solu- 
tion of corresponding density, so 
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that honey such as tupelo that con- 
tains extremely high proportions of 
levulose is found to be somewhat 
less viscous than a honey of corre- 
sponding water content containing 
approximately equal quantities of 
the two sugars. This effect, how- 
ever, is not so pronounced as is that 
due to the dextrins. Proteins and 
other colloidal substances also tend 
to increase the viscosity of honey. 
Since the quantity of these sub- 
stances found in honey is usually 
quite small, the effect on viscosity 
is not very great. 

In Europe there is produced a 
honey from heather of such high 
viscosity that it will not run out of 
a bottle when it is inverted. Be- 
sides being highly viscous, this hon- 
ey exhibits another peculiar proper- 
ty that is referred to as “thixotro- 
py’’. By this is meant that the hon- 
ey will change its viscosity merely 
by agitation—that is, the viscosity 
is decreased very materially when 
shaken. Substances that show this 
behavior are referred to as thixo- 
tropic. This property is frequently 
exhibited by colloidal substances, so 
that the behavior of heather honey 
in this respect is due to the presence 
of some colloidal substance. A ben- 
tonite suspension, for example, as- 
sumes a jelly-like consistency when 
it stands for some time, but if shak- 
en returns to a fluid state. Honey 
obtained from heather must be agi- 
tated by centrifuging in order to re- 
move it from the comb. While no 
honey produced in this country ex- 
hibits this phenomenon to the same 
extent as heather, it has been found 
by J. Pryce-Jones of England that 
buckwheat honey and certain other 
types are thixotropic to some extent. 


Adieu, Pere Baldens The issue of 

the Bulletin 
trimestriel de la Societe d’Apicul- 
ture des Alpes-Maritimes for Octo- 
ber to December, 1948, has just 
reached us, and carries the an- 
nouncement that it is the last issue. 
It was founded in January, 1922, by 
P. J. Baldensperger, known affec- 
tionately by all French beekeepers 
as Pere Baldens (Father Baldens). 
It will be recalled by many of our 
readers that Pere Baldens visited 
Canada and the United States in 
1924 and became known to many 
beekeepers on this side. His death 
last summer at the age of over 90 
years brought to a close a life of 
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great usefulness to beekeeping ev- 
erywhere. Now the journal that he 
founded must come io an end, chief- 
ly because of publication difficul- 
ties. It was issued monthly for most 
of its life, but became a tri-monthly 
in recent years. So it is good-bye to 
the journal, and to its great founder. 


a 
Stop Leaks There are likely to be 
some leaks in any bus- 
iness. In beekeeping it is neces- 
sary more than ever before to plug 
up leaks that tend to drain off 
profits. 

Honey prices are not what they 
were a few years ago. The cost of 
doing business is greater than ever 
before. The maintenance cost of 
trucks used for apiary work is not 
decreasing. 

It is necessary to plan apiary 
work carefully, then work the 
plan. In some instances trips to 
outapiaries are not planned _ intel- 
ligently. List and collect all arti- 
cles needed so that none are miss- 
ing on arrival at the outapiary. It 
is disgusting and time-consuming 
to leave smokers, veils, hive tools, 
matches, or queens at home. It is 
inadvisable to drive an empty 
truck to an outapiary some dis- 
tance from home. Take along su- 
pers. If they are not needed at 
the time, they are likely to be need- 
ed later. They can be piled up in 
the yard, mouse and bee proof. 

Keep a few steps ahead of the 
bees throughout the season, rather 
than a few steps behind. Beekeep- 
ing is a seasonal business. When 
the bees are ready to store a crop of 
honey, under favorable weather 
conditions, it is very necessary to 
have everything in readiness to se- 
cure the maximum crop. Some of 
this advice applies to the backlot 
as well as to the commercial bee- 
keeper. A small leak will eventual- 
ly sink a ship. One or more leaks 
in apiary management, if not plug- 
ged up, may eventually result in 
failure. 


F. H. Medcalf of 
London, Eng- 
land, in his late 
book “The Bee Community”, in the 
chapter on Work of the Bee, says 
that bees seem unable to carry pol- 
len long distances and that for col- 
lecting and carrying this substance 
it is necessary to have pollen sources 
near the hives. In the spring bees 
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Have Bees Near 
Pollen Sources 


rarely fly more than 50 yards for 
pollen. 

The importance of having bees 
near pollen plants, especially in the 
early spring during cool weather 
when bees are not able to make 
long trips, cannot be overemphasiz- 
ed. It would appear that most bee- 
keepers in the past have overlooked 
the essentiality of an abundance of 
pollen, not only in the spring but 
during the entire season. As men- 
tioned elsewhere, one pound of pol- 
len is required to produce one pound 
of honey. The pollen is needed by 
nurse bees to mix with nectar to 
feed the larvae and unless ample 
food—nectar and pollen—is avail- 
able in quantity throughout the 
heavy brood-rearing season prior to 
the major honey flow, the maxi- 
mum crop of surplus honey will not 
be stored. 

<a 
To Sell We Must Tell While this 
phrase is a 
truism, it is apparent that the rank 
and file of beekeepers have failed 
to grasp its significance. 

The other day a beekeeper who 
has disposed of his honey crop told 
about meeting another beekeeper 
who was “crabbing”? about having 
two tons of honey in his basement— 
unsold. 

When asked if he had advertised 
his honey or done anything to find 
a market for it he replied that he 
hadn’t. 

The first beekeeper said to him, 
“Well, how in the world do you ex- 
pect to sell that honey if people do 
not know that you have it to sell?” 

The other beekeeper  couldn’t 
make an intelligent reply. 

The old saying “The Lord helps 
those who help themselves” is as 
true today as it has ever been. Bee- 
keepers were spoiled during the 
war. Sugar was scarce. People 
had to have sweet and would buy 
any kind of honey without quib- 
bling about price. Money was plen- 
tiful. 

At present dollars are not quite 
so plentiful but sugar is plentiful, 
as are jells, syrups, and other 
sweets. The housewife has to spread 
her dollar over a wide variety of 
groceries and she isn’t going to pay 
a fancy price for honey, but she will 
pay a reasonable price—provided it 
is packaged attractively and adver- 
tised. TO SELL WE MUST TELL. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 
Weather: Southern 
California finds 
little on which to 
build hopes for a 
crop of honey on 
the unirrigated 
lands. We are very 
low in moisture. 
We need rain and 
plenty of it. Feb- 
ruary continued cold with several 
light sprinkles of rain until about 
the middle of the month when the 
weather turned warmer. The des- 
ert country which usually is first 
to respond to early spring is a mass 
of color and a sight worth going 
miles to see. This may not sound 
consistent with our reports of need 
of rain, but the Palm Springs coun- 
try as well as some other parts of 
the desert country got sever or 
more inches of rainfall—something 
very unusual. Desert flowers, the 
seed of which has lain dormant for 
years, will burst into bloom to be 
seen perhaps for the first time by 
the oldest inhabitants. 

Miscellaneous: To attempt to give 
the news of the bee, the work it is 
doing, and its worth in dollars and 
cents as an investment, we some- 
times get a kickback from beekeep- 
ers who do not approve of our com- 
ments. We do not resent but rather 
approve the criticism. Perhaps we 
are both right. 

In conversation with a beekeeper 
we asked, “How are the bees and 
have they plenty of stores to build 
up for the spring honey flow?” 
“Yes, the bees have plenty of stores 
and we have about two tons of hon- 
ey in combs stored away. When we 
find a colony at all light we put 
one of these fat combs along side of 
the brood and how they will go for 
it.’ That was the reply. 

When talking of early seasons, 
father often spoke of the season of 
1894-95, if I remember correctly. 
He was moving bees to the ranch 
below Rincon. He said that the bees 
were compelled to go to the fields 
for honey to eat. It was in the cen- 
ter of thousands of acres of black 
sage and the bees gathered nectar 
from the time they were released 
and stored a good crop. He said he 
remembered the date as my birth- 
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day, February 27th. This year 
there is scarcely any new growth to 
say nothing of bloom, but we still 
feel that with enough rainfall the 
sage will yield abundantly. 

In talking with a beekeeper who 
had moved several hundred colo- 
nies some 200 miles north to the 
cotton and had them back on the 
orange locations we asked, “What 
work are you doing with the bees 
these days?” His reply, ‘Well, for 
one thing we have been sifting sand 
from the hives and combs of an 
apiary that was sitting on a windy 
location where the ground was very 
sandy and come of the one-story 
hives were all but buried.” 

We are mailing this at Holtville, 
Imperial County. On our way down 
here we passed through one of the 
good black sage districts. There 
was little sign of growth and no 
blossoms. It is very late but sun- 
shine and showers could do wonders 
in the next two or three weeks—so 
we are hoping. 

This valley seems to be well 
stocked if not overstocked with 
bees. In talking with beekeepers 
the great problem seems to be the 
price of honey. 

We visited the Imperial County 
Fair and saw a most attractive ex- 
hibit of honey and_ beekeeping 
equipment. Bill Miles had charge 
of the exhibits, and with the help 
of several others did a very credit- 
able piece of work.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


4 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 1 
Weather: B-r-r-r, 
California had a 
chill this winter! 
Snow in the val- 
leys where it 
hadn’t been seen 
for many years, 
and drifts many 
feet deep on the 
level in moun- 
tain areas. Some 
buildings in the 
Tahoe National 
Forest accumulated 14 feet of snow 
on their roofs. One building 40 
feet long was calculated to have 
carried 40 tons of snow, and this 
occurred at an elevation of only 
4500 feet. Cool and cloudy weath- 
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er with some showers has been the 
bill of fare in the valleys until just 
the last few days of February when 
the famed California sunshine broke 
through. At the present writing, the 
fruit buds are showing pink, a very 
few are open, and with some days 
of warm weather, a majority of 
the almonds and apricots will be 
in full bloom, all about the same 
time. In this vicinity we have had 
about 9.03 inches of rain against a 
normal 12.05 inches. We had hoped 
for about six inches in February but 
got only 1.37. Precipitation to date 
is about four inches better than last 
year and the beekeepers are hoping 
for a more favorable March and Ap- 
ril for queen rearing instead of the 
rain and cold experienced in 1948. 

Plant Conditions: Until just a 
week or two ago, the fields were 
rather brown because the grains 
and pasture grasses were slowed 
down by the cold weather and lack 
of rain. A week or two of warmer 
weather, together with a warm rain, 
spread a beautiful green carpet of 
vegetation over’ the _ landscape. 
Mustards are in bloom in some of 
the warmer valleys, and chickweed, 
willows, and elms now provide an 
eagerly sought-out source of pollen 
for bees. Manzanita is in bloom in 
the foothills, some weeks later than 
usual. The mustards are more plen- 
tiful this year than last season and 
brood rearing should be stimulated 
accordingly. Star thistle and other 
weeds are showing more abundant- 
ly along the roadsides and ditch 
banks and unless there is greatly 
increased use of chemical weed con- 
trol over a great area, the nectar 
flow from this source should be bet- 
ter than last year. It is now evident 
that much of the eucalyptus was in- 
jured by winter cold. 

Condition of Colonies: Colonies 
with ample stores of honey and pol- 
len are brooding up well now but 
the average amount of brood is from 
two to three weeks behind normal 
years. In our colonies, no drone 
brood has been started which means 
that we will not be able to start 
queen rearing operations as early 
as we normally do. It makes one 
wonder about the desirability of 
carrying over some colonies headed 
by infertile queens in order to in- 
sure a supply of drones for early 
queen rearing by the middle Jof 
March. The strength of colony is 
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good and the crop of young bees 
can be expected in time for the ear- 
ly shipment of packages during the 
first week in April. Fortunately, 
some of the Canadian buyers as 
well as producers in the northern 
tier of states have asked for a delay 
of from one to two weeks in the 
shipment of their packages. Some 
beekeepers report light colonies and 
several have started feeding both 
sugar syrup and pollen supplement 
to stimulate brood rearing in time 
to insure strong colonies for pack- 
age bee production. 

Honey Markets: I almost fell on 
my face the other day when a gro- 
ceryman stopped me on the street 
and asked me where he could se- 
cure some good table honey. He 
said that he was about out of some 
sizes. In other markets, the move- 
ment has been slow but no slower 
than for some of the better quality 
jams and jellies. I note in the pa- 
pers that California Representative 
Cecil F. White has introduced legis- 
lation for a Government support 
price for honey at 90 percent of par- 
ity. Also, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture is urging a support 
price for their honey, as well as the 
development of an export market to 
take up the surplus. Canadian hon- 
ey has slipped in price to where it 
is paying the producer about 12 
cents. This drop in price has af- 
fected the price of package bees. 
Whether the Government should 
support agricultural commodities at 
90 percent of parity or on a sliding 
scale of 60 to 90 percent, as passed 
by the last Congress, is a rather 
warm issue at the present time. Dr. 
E. G. Nourse, Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Committee, re- 
cently stated on the campus of the 
California College of Agriculture, 
here at Davis, that his committee 
favored the sliding scale and would 
base their recommendations on the 
current supply when compared with 
a 10-year average. If the total pro- 
duction showed a considerable in- 
crease over a 10-year average, cre- 
ating a surplus, the recommended 
support program would be at a cor- 
respondingly lower level. This 
brings up the old question of wheth- 
er honey should be supported ac- 
cording to the amount of honey pro- 
duced or to encourage the mainten- 
ance of an adequate number of col- 
onies for pollination purposes. The 
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statement has been made that if all 
farm prices were supported at 90 
percent of parity, the larger pro- 
ducers of agricultural products 
could put the Government in the 
produce business in a big way and 
upset the economy of the country. 
As long as we have to feed foreign 
countries, it might not be a bad 
idea to supply them with our sur- 
plus products, both agricultural and 
manufactured, at 50 percent of par- 
ity. But who knows?—J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, Davis, Cal. 


A 


TEXAS, March 7 

Weather: The 
weather during 
February through- 
out most of Texas 
was comparatively 
i mild and agreea- 
ble with gradual- 
ly rising tempera- 
ture. Rainfall was 
generally above 
average. Most are- 
as have received 
abundant rain 
since the beginning of the year so 
that soil moisture has been well re- 
stored and conditions are highly fa- 
vorable for plant growth. 

Bees and Plants: While many ear- 
ly-flowering trees and shrubs suf- 
fered severe frost damage during 
late January, dormant trees, shrubs, 
deciduous fruits, cultivated legumes, 
annual plants, and weeds escaped 
injury, resumed growth, and are 
now in good growing condition. Col- 
onies began brood rearing in early 
February and at this time are build- 
ing up nicely. Earlier, many areas 
reported annoyance of bees visiting 
feed troughs of livestock and poul- 
try for ground feed stuff. Many 
beekeepers fed pollen substitute. 
Soon thereafter bees obtained con- 
siderable pollen from elbow brush, 
elm, and hackberry, and pollen and 
nectar from tansy mustard, bladder 
pod, golden corydalis, and wild and 
cultivated plum, with willow now 
coming into bloom. Brood rearing 
is increasing rapidly but many col- 
onies are running short on stores 
and will need feeding. In north and 
central Texas sweet clover is now 
being seeded. In the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley colonies have built 
up well on numerous ground flow- 
ers. There is considerable diversity 
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of opinion in that area relative to 
the prospects for the citrus flow. 
Many trees suffered frost damage 
which apparently many orchards 
escaped. With abundant soil mois- 
ture in practically all sections of 
the state and a succession of bloom 
bees are in fairly good condition. 
Market: A large chain grocery is 
offering 5-lb. glass clover honey at 
89 cents which is the lowest price 
in recent years. Prices on smaller 
sizes remain unchanged. Grocers 
are well stocked and the movement 
of honey continues fair. 
Miscellaneous: According to re- 
cent report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, package bee shipments 
from major producing states for 
1948 were 15 percent less than for 
1947. Queen bee sales also were 
proportionately lower; however, 
Texas showed a slight increase in 
queen shipments. While package 
sales are reported to be materially 
less during the current year, Texas 
shippers have advance orders on a 
good portion of their expected out- 
put. Most Texas package produc- 
ers report their bees in better con- 
dition than was anticipated earlier 
and queen-rearing operations are 
now under way. ‘‘Texas Beekeeping 
Notes’, a mimeographed circular, 
has just been issued from the office 
of F. L. Thomas, State Entomologist, 
for the dissemination of news and 
other information of beekeeping 
throughout Texas. This publication 
fills a definite need and its periodic 


distribution is proposed. — A. H. 
Alex, San Antonio, Texas. 
SS 


IOWA, March 4 


Weather: This is be- 
ing written just as 
the weather is show- 
ing some indication 
of breaking into 
spring. People are 
saying that the cold 
has been more se- 
vere for a longer 
period of time than 
is usual. In addition 
to this, we have had more than the 
usual amount of snowfall. It is re- 
called at the same time that condi- 
tions in this state have not been as 
severe as have conditions to the 
west of here. However, our condi- 
tions are unusually severe. 
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This raises the question as to the 
condition of bees. Reports will 
probably come in somewhat more 
rapidly in the weeks ahead but up 
to date the reports on colony exam- 
inations are very meager. There is 
evidence of dysentery. Examination 
shows starvation and a total loss in 
some instances where feed is still 
in the hive but probably was not 
available. It is only logical to ex- 
pect that the winter loss will be ab- 
normally high. Most beekeepers 
admitted that they put their coio- 
nies into winter with a questionable 
amount of stores. They did this in 
the belief that they could get at 
their bees early in the spring with 
feed so as to save the remains of the 
colony. However, the long period 
of confinement with the low tem- 
peratures have upset such nicely 
laid plans. One report is of 35 per- 
cent loss and it is hoped that this is 
an extreme one. 

The program of operations for 
1949 is still the $64 question with 
Iowa producers. Many extensive 
producers found it necessary early 
last fall to find some type of em- 
ployment with which to gain a live- 
lihood. This might be by their own 
effort or by renting out such as 
their trucks, either with a driver or 
without. The question now is wheth- 
er these operators will attempt par- 
tial operations with bees and still 
maintain some outside activities to 
assure a means of support. 

Prices: The first question, of 
course, is the relationship between 
the cost of producing a pound of 
honey and the price at which it 
must be sold. The future is yet 
enough uncertain that no one wishes 
to forecast it. It is almost entirely 
a matter of taking a chance. 

There is a feeling among the pro- 
ducers that the price of things 
which go into making up production 
costs are still too high in relation- 
ship to the selling price. This means 
that the number of package bees 
will be kept to a minimum. It 
means that outside labor will be 
used very sparingly. It means that 
honey producing operations will be 
done with the operator labor, even 
on a sideline basis, nights and spare 
hours. 

Then there is the question of pas- 
turage. Iowa beekeepers have suf- 
fered heavily from lack of pastur- 
age during the last eight years. This 
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is due to the agricultural program 
which carries an abnormally large 
percentage of acreage in intertilled 
crops with a corresponding lack of 
legumes. It has been felt that this 
situation would be changed but cir- 
cumstances have been against it. 

Then there is the uncertainty 
which develops with the proposed 
spraying programs for weed and 
insect control. Individual reports 
are increasing as to the disastrous 
effects of spray materials, both in 
weed control and insect control. 
Needless to say, those who are at- 
tempting to direct these programs 
are making every possible plea for 
the proper usage of the materials. 
However, it is human nature to err 
insofar as it is necessary to accom- 
modate personal privileges. 

The redeeming feature of the sit- 
uation is that once a beekeeper has 
been thoroughly steeped in the vo- 
cation of honey production, it is 
very difficult to undertake any oth- 
er line of work or to think of any- 
thing else. Once a beekeeper al- 
ways a beekeeper. There is need 
for the production of as much hon- 
ey as it is possible to produce. The 
market may not be the best but 
there is still a reasonable market 
for honey and there is every reason 
to believe that this market could be 
increased with the recognized mer- 
chandising requirements. 

Miscellaneous: The annual Short 
Course for Beekeepers will be of- 
fered by Iowa State College at 
Ames on May 10 and 11. As is usu- 
al, the first day will be devoted 
primarily to problems of the small 
producer and the second day will 
be devoted primarily to problems 
of commercial producers. Both 
days will provide ample experience 
in the College Experimental Yard. 
Detailed programs will be available 
by May 1 and will be sent free upon 
request. The guest speaker this 
year will be Dr. J. A. Munro of 
North Dakota. 

The usual radio program entitled 
“Beekeeper’s Chats” will begin Ap- 
ril 5 over WOI at Ames, at 640 kilo- 
cycles. at 6:52 each Monday morn- 
ing. Radio discussions have proved 
very valuable as a personal contact 
for up-to-the-minute suggestions for 
beekeepers throughout the state. 

The inspection for 1949 will open 
April 1. Unfortunately there is a 
conflict of ideas. In times like these 
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it is customary for the beekeeper to 
relax his effort in the fight against 
disease. However, because of this, 
it is our experience that disease 
does increase in its destruction. It 
is in such times as this that addi- 
tional effort can prove very effec- 
tive in getting disease down to a 
minimum. Individuals may elimi- 
nate disease within their holdings 
but, unfortunately, on a community 
effort it is seldom possible to main- 
tain an area free from disease for a 
long period of time—F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


—w 
SASKATCHEWAN, March 9 

| Weather: Since late 
fall the weather has 
been steadily cold in 
Saskatchewan, and 
the first break we 
have had which al- 
lowed the tempera- 
ture to rise above 
freezing was during 
the first week cf 
| March. Most of our 
bees are wintered in cellars and the 
severe weather will have no par- 
ticular effect on them. So far, cel- 
lar-wintered bees appear to be com- 
ing through very well but no real 
check has been made as yet. 

Marketing: The beekeepers’ num- 
ber one problem today is honey 
marketing. After six or seven 
years of intense demand and very 
average crops, the situation has 
been reversed with demand slack- 
ening off and production larger. 
Beekeepers are now faced with a 
real problem of marketing their 
honey. 

There was a carry-over of four or 
five million pounds from the 1947 
crop. This, added to a bumper crop 
in 1948, caused honey prices to tum- 
ble almost overnight to a_ point 
where the beekeeper is. scarcely 
getting his cost of production. We 
have no assurance that this decline 
in price has been arrested. How- 
ever, beekeepers are finally doing 
something about it through their or- 
ganizations. 

The Canadian Beekeepers’ Coun- 
cil, which represents’ provincial 
beekeepers’ organizations on a na- 
tional scale, has been attempting to 
get a floor price established on hon- 
ey and also to get the Government 
to make bulk purchases. No success 
has been obtained on these two 
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points to date, however, but the 
third effort of the Council has born 
fruit and a joint Canadian Beekeep- 
ers’ Council — Dominion Govern- 
ment sponsored honey advertising 
campaign is now under way. This 
campaign is being conducted over 
the radio and through wholesalers 
and retailers by means of advertis- 
ing leaflets and display cards. It is 
too early to know what effect this 
is having, but in recent weeks some 
acceleration of demand has been no- 
ticed. This campaign is to go on for 
three months and plans are being 
made to extend it beyond that pe- 
riod. 

A number of the larger beekeep- 
ers’ organizations are augmenting 
the national campaign with adver- 
tising campaigns of their own, con- 
ducted by radio and other means, 
and this constitutes the first time 
that honey has been seriously ad- 
vertised in Canada. 

With the production averaging 
around 36 million pounds, and a 
population in Canada of 13 million, 
it is felt that all honey produced in 
Canada could readily be consumed 
within the country if it was proper- 
ly marketed and adequately adver- 
tised. With this object in view, the 
Canadian Beekeepers’ Council is 
making every effort: 

(1) To introduce compulsory grad- 
ing of honey in all the provinces, 
and 

(2) To ensure that honey is ade- 
quately advertised in the future. 

The province of Manitoba already 
has compulsory honey grading reg- 
ulations and three other provinces 


are on the point of introducing 
them. 
On the second point of this pro- 


gram, the Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council has had considerable suc- 
cess and has introduced a compul- 
sory levy on all honey containers in 
Canada at 1/5c per pound. This 
money will be turned over to the 
Council for honey advertising and 
by next fall the initial honey adver- 
tising campaign sponsored from this 
fund should be under way. This is 
one of the most progressive and 
hopeful things occurring in Cana- 
dian beekeeping in recent years. 
Miscellaneous: The bulk of honey 
produced in Saskatchewan ordinar- 
ily comes from sweet clover, alfalfa, 
and fireweed but this year, partic- 
ularly in one area centering around 
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the town of Tisdale, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of rape were 
grown and we had a very good op- 
portunity to see what this plant 
would do as a nectar producer. Rape 
is very much like ordinary mustard 
and usually blooms during early Ju- 
ly. It produces a fairly white hon- 
ey although not as white as sweet 
clover. Rape honey granulates 
quickly and beekeepers must be 
prompt in their extracting to avoid 
having granulated honey left in 
their comb. Last spring was late 
in the Tisdale district and many 
farms were water-logged until long 
after the normal seeding time. This 
caused the seeding of rape to extend 
over a period of six weeks with the 
result that in this district we had a 
continuous rape bloom from differ- 
ent fields from early July to the 
end of August. Bees worked rape 
well and produced an excellent crop 
from it. The variety of rape which 
is largely grown in this territory is 
the Argentine rape. Rape was 
grown during the war to produce 
marine engine oil. Unfortunately, 
the market for this seed seems to be 
disappearing and it isn’t likely that 
we will have such large acreages 
grown again for some time at least. 
—R. M. Pugh, Tisdale, Sask., Can. 


a 
MISSISSIPPI, March 10 
Weather: In general 
the winter has been 
very mild with the 
exception of a snow 
and sleet storm the 
last of January 
which extended 
practically all the 
way to the Gulf 
Coast. We had plen- 
ty of ice on March 1 
and several frosts 
since but bees are building up rap- 
idly and swarm control measures 
may soon be needed. 

Condition: Bees generally went 
into the winter with more stores 
and in better condition than for sev- 
eral years. Colonies in our college 
apiary are much stronger than on 
this date last year. 

Markets: About the only unsold 
honey is dark or bitter. Mississippi 
does not produce as much as is con- 
sumed in the state, hence disposing 
of a crop is usually no great prob- 
lem. Package shippers are ready 
for good business this spring, hop- 
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ing that the honey market will im- 
prove in time to swell orders. 

College Class in Beekeeping: We 
have the largest class in beekeeping 
ever enrolled at Mississippi State 
College — 78 students. Many of 
these will be teachers of vocational 
agriculture and should do much to 
improve methods of beekeeping all 
over the state—Clay Lyle, State 
College, Miss. 

—<w 
COLORADO, February 28 

Weather: In many parts of the 
state the bees had one of the worst 
winters in years. Some nights 
around 30 below and weeks of zero. 
Snowfall was heavy in the moun- 
tains and north, while some parts 
suffered for moisture. Conditions 
are good for irrigation water this 
summer. Little good was obtained 
from snow in the dry farming area 
as the wind blew the snow off the 
fields. 

Condition of Colonies: Many col- 
onies haven’t had a flight in two 
months. Although most colonies 
went into the winter in good shape 
with above-average stores, above- 
average loss is expected due to dys- 
entery and _ starvation from cold. 
Many beekeepers will not try to 
make up this winter loss and oth- 
ers will reduce their number of 
colonies even more because of the 
price of honey. 

Marketing: Honey sales are poor 
with prices on the low side. The 
only sales talks used are how much 
cheaper they can sell than the other 
fellow. 

The government expects the bee- 
keeper to hold and even increase 
the number of colonies of bees for 
pollination. To do this the beekeep- 
er must get a fair profit from his 
bees, either in price for honey, for 
pollination, or as a subsidy. The 
beekeepers must organize, stop 
shouting among themselves, and 
shout where it will do some good. 
—Albert L. Crouse, Denver, Colo. 

A 
SIFTINGS 

“Honey Column—Two barrels ex- 
tra thick white clover honey, for 
which we want 15c per lb. In quan- 
tities of 5 Ibs. or less, 20c per lb. If 
we can’t get that price we are firm- 
ly resolved to keep it ‘forever and 
ever’.’—A. I. Root, August, 1873, 
Gleanings. 
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Shipments of Package Bees in 1948 





A total of 1,164,000 pounds of 
package bees were shipped in 1948 
—15 percent less than in 1947—ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Queens shipped 
by package bee producers totaled 
858,800 compared with 1,007,200 in 
1947—also 15 percent less. Each 
of the six major package bee states 
showed a decrease in bee shipments 
from last year. Queen shipments 
were also down in each of these 
states except Texas, where an in- 
crease of 1 percent occurred. 

Reports from package bee ship- 
pers indicate that the 1949 season 
is so uncertain that many of them 
would not hazard an estimate of 
the pounds of bees they expect to 
ship. However, a tabulation of the 
reports from those shippers who did 
report on this question indicate 8 
percent fewer bees will be shipped 
in 1949. Some of the larger shippers 
were unable to report the pounds 
they expect to ship, but indicated 
they expect a poor season. If an- 
swers had been received from these 
shippers the decrease would proba- 
bly be much sharper than the 8 per- 
cent indicated. Actual shipments in 
1948 were 17 percent smaller than 
expected because of the slow move- 
ment of honey at low prices. In 
1947 actual shipments were 2 per- 
cent above the expected and in 1946 
they were about the same. 

In January, shippers reporting 
shipments had orders for about 47 
percent of their production, com- 
pared with 64 percent a year earlier 
and with 79 percent in 1946. Re- 
ports from shippers show that ad- 
vance orders are very spotty rang- 
ing from none in some cases to a 
normal booking of bees in the case 
of other shippers. Demand for bees 
is poor because of the slow move- 
ment and low prices of honey. Ship- 
pers hope demand will improve af- 
ter the extent of storm losses in the 
Western States and Canada is de- 
termined. 

The total number of packages 
shipped in 1948 was 461,393, com- 
pared with 538,651 in 1947, a de- 
crease of 14 percent. The decrease 
in package shipments was mainly in 
the 3-pound packages, which were 
29 percent below 1947 shipments. 
Of the total pounds of bees shipped 
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in 1948, about 46 percent moved in 
2-pound packages, 45 percent in 3- 
pound, 5 percent in 4-pound, and 2 
percent in 5-pound packages. Bees 
shipped in units other than those 
mentioned above accounted for 
about 2 percent of total shipments. 

Colonies held for the production 
of package bees in 1948 totaled 
245,300—1 percent more than in 
1947. In spite of this increase in 
colonies, shipments fell off nearly 
one-sixth from 1947, reflecting the 
reduced demand. An average of 
only 4.7 pounds of bees per colony 
were shipped in 1948 compared with 
5.7 pounds in 1947. Production of 
bees per colony in Louisiana was 
6.5 pounds, Mississippi 6.1 pounds, 
Georgia 5.1 pounds, Alabama 5.0 
pounds, California 3.8 pounds, and 
Texas 2.8 pounds. The low aver- 
ages per colony in California and 
Texas were due to the practice of 
making a light shaking of bees for 
packages and leaving the colonies 
in shape to build up and produce a 
honey crop later in the season. The 
winter has been warm in the South- 
ern States resulting in heavy con- 
sumption of stores and causing bees 
to be heavy with brood. — U. S. 
Dept. of Agri., Bur. of Agri. Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., Mar. 2, 
1949. 
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Recent Bee Books 





“Of the making of books there is no end.” 


CITY OF THE BEES—For many 
years the “Honeybee” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck has been considered the 
very best book on bees from a stand- 
point of literary value. Frank S. 
Stuart’s new book, “City of the 
Bees’’, is written with a beauty of 
expression that will delight not only 
all nature lovers but also those in- 
terested in good literature. Here is 
a book that all beekeepers will love 
and want to have in their homes. 
While it departs from the practical, 
it more than makes up by a number 
of practical questions that are in- 
volved in the thought - provoking 
passages. We quote: 

So it is today. So it was when Jesus 
Christ was teaching on the dusty Syrian 
hills. The Romans plowed the ruins of 
Carthage with salt, but the bees, fierce, 
persistent, evasive, preserved their golden 
cities safe. When Ptolemy was founding 
his wonderful lost library at Alexandria, 
the bees were building streets just the 
same hexagon-walled, even-spaced combs 
as they use now. Israelitish spies escap- 
ing flushed from whore-bed reported a 
land flowing with milk and honey. Per- 
haps the splendid complex eyes of the bees 
observed the first man lift his hairy hands 
from the slime and painfully turn his 
troubled face to an unanswering sky ... 

Amid the green and gold of Nature, 
these tiny creatures, too, are the sport of 
Love and Death, know hunger and desire 
and fear, and lay down their lives for 
their friends. ‘ : 

“City of the Bees” is published by 
Whittlesey House, a division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The price is $3.00. 

* * *£ * * 


THE BEHAVIOR OF BEES, by 
H. J. Wadey, Editor of Bee Craft, 
Petts Wood, Kent, England, is a 
book of 175 pages you will want to 
read—not only for the useful infor- 
mation it contains but also for its 
subtle humor. The author doesn’t 
claim to know it all yet his handling 
of the various topics in’ the book de- 
notes an understanding of bee be- 
havior and apiary management that 
a large percentage of beekeepers do 
not possess. The prices is 6/ ($1.20) 
net. 

* * & * * 

BEEKEEPING IN BRITAIN, R. 
O. B. Manley’s latest book, is by all 
odds one of the finest works on bee- 
keeping that has been our privilege 
to review. It represents a lifetime 


of work and study among bees. Its 
authenticity of content can hardly 
be questioned since Mr. Manley has 
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delved into all phases of the bee- 
keeping industry. He is a commer- 
cial producer who has made his liv- 
ing solely from bees. The book 
contains over 400 pages, is well il- 
lustrated, and easily read. The use- 
ful information on producing and 
marketing honey, not to mention an 
exhaustive section on the natural 
history of the honey bee is of value 
to the back-lot and commercial bee- 
keeper alike. It is published by 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., London, at 
21 S ($4.20) net. 
* *£ ke Ke 

THE BEE COMMUNITY by F. H. 
Medcalf, B.Sc., is a 100-page book 
which deals with the structure and 
social life of the honey bee. It can 
be read with profit by beekeepers 
and students who are interested in 
delving into the mysteries of the 
life of the bee. It is a Bee Craft 
publication available at Bracken 
Dene, Manor Way, Petts Wood, 
Kent, England, at 7/6 ($1.50) net. 

* ke kek ke 

THE WISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKERY, 1948, Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., New York City, is exactly what 
its name implies—a huge book of 
1286 pages, well bound on _ good 
quality paper with a wealth ot 
beautiful illustrations (673 draw- 
ings and 64 color plates)—of inter- 
est to everyone even including bach- 
elors who eat away from home. It 
would seem on looking it over that 
this book has everything including 
tables giving all kinds of measure- 
ments, the latest information on 
freezing vegetables for home _ use, 
and all there is to know about pres- 
sure cooking. There is even a good 
discussion on the use and care of 
plastics for the kitchen. A diction- 
ary of foreign words found on hotel 
and restaurant menus enables one 
to know what these mean. 

The refreshing thing about the 
book—and one that makes it of es- 
pecial interest to honey producers, 
is the accurate information about 
honey as a food and the list of near- 
ly 20 exceptionally good recipes us- 
ing honey. Many cook books pay 
very little attention to honey, re- 
ferring to it only incidentally, or 
using recipes that are not too well 
balanced. The book sells for $4.95. 
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Siftings 


“Tt is all right to have a train of 
thought if you have a terminal.”’— 
The Alaska Farmer. 





<< 

“The consensus is that the queen 
mates when about a week old or 
shortly thereafter, but a queen 56 
days old has been artificially insem- 
inated with success.”—W. J. Nolan, 
Apiculturist, Div. of Bee Culture, 
Beltsville, Md., from reprint of “Bee 
Breeding’, taken from U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Year Book, 1937. 


SS 
“Some beekeepers are good none 
of the time and all beekeepers some 
of the time, but no beekeepers are 
good all of the time.’—E. B. Wed- 
more in his book ‘The Ventilation 
of Bee Hives’’. 


SS 

“By far the most wonderful cir- 
cumstance in connection with the 
natural history of the bee is the ar- 
tificial reproduction of a queen bee 
from a worker grub should the hive 
by any mishap be left without a 
ruler. They proceed to a cell con- 
taining a larva not more than three 
days old, enlarge the worker cell by 
the destruction of those about it, 
slaughter the inmates of these with- 
out mercy, and by the union of the 
horizontal ones that have been de- 
stroyed form a single vertical cra- 
dle. They then proceed to feed the 
young larva upon royal paste, a food 
elaborated by the bees in their di- 
gestive organs, during the whole of 
the first period of her life and treat 
her in every respect as the future 
heiress of the throne into which she 
in due time becomes metamor- 
phosed.”—A.B.J for August, 1866. 


[If we mistake not, the royal paste was 
later called royal fluid. It is now called 
royal jelly and is known to be produced 
by the pharyngeal glands located in the 
heads of the bees.] 


SS 

“In the month of March, Capt. 
Baldenstein gathered from the snow 
on which they had fallen a large 
number of chilled and apparently 
dead bees. He laid them on the 
alighting board of the hive in the 
evening. Next morning at 10 o’clock 
they still lay there without any sign 
of life. But after the sun shone on 
them awhile the greater part of 
them revived and flew to their re- 
spective hives. They had remained 
in a benumbed state 16 hours with- 
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out really being killed.”—A.B.J. for 
February, 1861. 


SS 

“A strong claim might be made 
for the claim that the actions of 
scout bees seeking a new home are 
the highest manifestation of intelli- 
gence in bees. Surely they have to 
exercise judgment in their choice.” 
—W. J. Wadey in “Behavior of 
Bees”’. 


od 
“Experience isn’t what happens to 
a man—it is what a man does with 
what happens to him’’.—The Scot- 
tish Bee Keeper, December, 1948. 


SS 

“Seven Cyprian and Holy Land 
queens were received a few days 
ago and all but one introduced safe- 
ly. A few days ago Ernest asked 
me to try a colony that would not 
receive a queen. I raised the mat 
and took a look at the tops of the 
combs. 

“‘Why this stock has a queen,” 
said I. 

“It certainly has not,” said he. 

“<Just wait a bit,’ said I, and I 
took out a comb. It was filled with 
eggs. Another contained brood and 
eggs in all stages. The fact was that 
the hive had contained, unknown to 
the boys, a virgin queen and this 
queen had commenced to lay and 
had filled the combs with eggs while 
we were trying to make the bees ac- 
cept another queen.”—A. I. Root in 
Gleanings for August, 1880. 


[We wonder how many beekeepers have 
made this mistake.] 


“Dr. Zaiss of Heideberg considers 
honey in the treatment of wounds 
superior to all other ointments. He 
has treated several thousand cases 
of severe infections with honey and 
could not report a single failure. 
He prefers honey even to tincture of 
iodine. He dresses the wounds with 
strips of gauze dipped in honey and 
finds the wounds perfectly clean in 
24 hours.’—Dr. Bodog F. Beck in 
‘Honey and Your Health’. 


od 

Gardener (who keeps a few bees, 
to a new and nervous assistant): 
“Now, Walters, I’m going away for 
the day; what steps will you take if 
these bees swarm out?” 

Walters: “Steps? Why longs uns, 
master, long ’uns.”—The Bee World 
for July, 1922. 
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Just News 


The Clark County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Ohio will hold its 
spring meeting in the Court House 
Basement Assembly Room, Spring- 
field, Ohio, April 12 at 7:30 p.m. 
Herbert C. Johnson of the Soil Con- 
servation Department will address 
the meeting on “Soil Conservation 
and its Relation to Beekeeping’’. All 
of the beekeeping fraternity are 
cordially invited—H. R. Swisher, 
Sec. 





* *£ * k 


The Iowa State College offers its 
Annual Short Course for Beekeep- 
ers to be held at Ames on May 10 
and 11. Guest speaker for this year 
will be Dr. J. A. Munro of North 
Dakota. The usual procedure will 
be followed of devoting the first 
day primarily to problems of the 
beginners and sideline producers| 
The second day will be devoted pri- 
marily to problems of commercial 
producers. The facilities of the col- 
lege apiary will be at the disposal of 
short course visitors both days. The 
program will be held in the apiary 
a portion of the time, weather per- 
mitting. There are no fees connect- 
ed with the short course and it 
should be considered as a real op- 
portunity to participate in the pro- 
gram. — F. B. Paddock, Extension 
Apiarist. 


* * &£ *& # 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting on Easter Sunday, 
April 17, at 2:30 p.m. at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. A guest speak- 
er has been invited. Visitors are 
always welcome to attend our meet- 
ings. Refreshments will be served. 
—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


* *£ ke * * 


Alexander McTavish, a prominent 
apiarist and one of the pioneers of 
the beekeeping industry in eastern 
Ontario died January 2, 1949, at 
his home in Carleton Place. He 
started beekeeping in 1881, carry- 
ing on the industry successfully un- 
til recently. For many years he 
served on the Executive Board of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa- 


tion at Toronto, and he judged hon- 
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ey at the Central Canada Exposition 
at Ottawa. 


* * & * * 


The April meeting of the North 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association has 
been tentatively set for Thursday 
evening, April 21, in Room H in the 
Bergen County Court House. Our 
good friend, Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
Cornell University, tells us that he 
hopes we may be able to have on 
hand Prof. Karl von Frisch of Graz, 
Austria. He arrived from Europe on 
March 13 and went directly to Cor- 
nell from whence he will go to Yale, 
Harvard, and then to the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. 
Phillips says he hopes we may be 
able to have him as our honored 
guest while he visits the American 
Museum of Natural History. Last 
month’s meeting was_ excellent. 
Don’t miss this one! It promises to 
be even greater. Prof. Von Frisch 
is one of the world’s outstanding 
authorities on chemical senses, the 
color sense, and the language of 
bees.—Rose Leswing, Corr. Sec. 


¢e ee © 


Ohio Spring Meeting a Success. 
As we left the B and Z Building or 
the Ohio State Campus in Colum- 
bus following a two-day meeting 
March 22 and 23, we heard a bee- 
keeper say that it was one of the 
best meetings he had ever attended. 
W. T. Gran, Jr., the new president, 
assisted by Ray Hiltner, vice-presi- 
dent, handled the sessions admir- 
ably. Chas. A. Reese, Extension 
Apiarist, who had much to do with 
the program, is to be congratulated 
on the selection of speakers. Many 
helpful ideas were brought out re- 
garding the solution of problems 
connected with honey marketing, 
reduction of production costs, im- 
provement of bee pasture, and how 
to meet the demand for more bees 
to perform necessary pollination of 
fruits and legumes. Some points 
brought out will be elaborated up- 
on editorially in future issues of 
Gleanings. At least those present 
now have a higher evaluation of 
the importance of beeldeeping jto 
agriculture. Honey bees are abso- 
lutely essential to agriculture. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





While the bee journals have said 
much on the subject of upper en- 
trances and their value during win- 
ter, here’s a piece of history that, so 
far as I know, has never been given 
the public, and you, dear reader 
can verify this statement during this 
month of April. 

An Untold Story of Importance 

At one of our late conventions a 
Chas. A Reese, who has been a bee 
inspector for, 40 years, made this 
statement: “At one of the National 
Conventions of State Bee Inspectors 
some years ago, the subject of en- 
trances during winter came up for 
discussion. It was agreed quite 
generally that colonies with wide 
open entrances wintered better than 
those with restricted entrances.” 
This story has been verified over 
and over again by state bee inspec- 
tors when I asked if this was true. 

After I had received confirmation 
from several of the best inspectors 
of the country, I said at once that 
this may be a strong argument in 
favor of upper entrances which 
would provide sufficient air, so 
there would be no excessive mois- 
ture. 

The old orthodoxy was to restrict 
the entrances of all hives at the ap- 
proach of winter so as to keep out 
mice and also to prevent the escape 
of warm air from the cluster which 
was so important during winter. 
While these entrances kept out 
mice, they held in the excessive 
moisture and foul air. Those en- 
trances at the bottom might become 
clogged with dead bees, snow, and 
ice, and when this means of escape 
was shut off, the bees would die. 

No advocate of upper entrances 
would argue for a wide open en- 
trance at the bottom because it lets 
out too much warm air from the 
cluster, but it does prevent mois- 
ture or bad air from accumulating. 
No one will disagree with the fact 
that the body heat of the cluster 
should be retained as much as pos- 
sible. Late experience shows that 
the upper entrance plus a_ small 
lower entrance would allow the ex- 
cessive moisture and bad air to es- 
cape and yet retain much of the 
heat from the cluster itself. 

We have already told in a late 
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E. R. Root 


issue of Gleanings how we have suc- 
cessfully wintered bees for years 
with no packing whatever, but we 
had a %%-inch hole just above the 
hand hold in the front of the upper 
story and a restricted entrance, 4x 
%g inches at the bottom. In some 
cases we cut a 1-inch notch in the 
front rail on the inner cover and 
turned it upside down. The outer 
telescope cover was pushed forward 
to permit bees to fly in and out. 
This allowed the moisture to escape. 
We have used these two methods 
with uniformly good results. 

During the very cold winter of 
°47-’48, when some had a heavy loss 
of bees, we lost very few colonies 
with entrances as described, the up- 
per hole being no larger than % 
inch, and a restricted bottom en- 
trance, except where Nosema was 
present. Those that died of this 
disease were in big bunches out in 
front. Samples were sent to Bee 
Culture Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. Back came the report: Nosema. 

I am satisfied that many of the 
heavy losses of bees throughout the 
country were due to the fact that 
there was only a restricted bottom 
entrance. Some successful winter- 
ing of packed colonies with restrict- 
ed entrances has occurred in locali- 
ties with a dry cold atmosphere. 

I wish to make it clear, however, 
that we are not recommending that 
everyone use our method of winter- 
ing. The question whether insula- 
tion shall be used should be decided 
by some successful local beekeeper. 
I wish to repeat that most of those 
who pack do not use means for the 
escape of moisture but if they are in 
a dry climate they might get by. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Each initial, 


Rate:—15c per 
each word in names and addresses, the 


shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 








well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 

HONEY F WANTED — White and amber honey. 

OR SALE Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 


WE BUY AND SELL all 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extract 
16c lb. in 60’s. Lose Brothers, 206 E Jer. 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixti 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. cans 12 
Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms ¢ 
buque, Iowa. ; 


AMBER, light amber, and clover honey 


in 60’s. Sample 15c. J ine- 
od p oseph Fekel, Vine 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange + hmong 
5 Ib., $2.25; Pure Florida comb honey, 5 
ns mare, ane Pia | 7 orders, all ship- 
nents prepaid. . R. Raley, Day 
Beach, Box 1610, Florida. , — 


We furnish Beekeepers and Dealers with 
the finest Michigan clover, and light am- 
ber honey for table use. We have the 
stock. Keep your customers supplied at 
all times. Get on our mailing list. Address 
Townsend Sales Co., Northstar, Michigan. 


9000 pounds LIGHT EXTRACTED. New 
cans. Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


_ FLORIDA WHITE TUPELO, the world’s 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
— white clover, and buckwheat honey 
shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gallon 
a => oo *. the case. Pure maple 
5 p. exander Company, 819 

Road, Toledo, Ohio. ~— — 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN FINEST CLO- 
VER AND AMBER HONEY. Arthur Thay- 
er and Sons, 2122 Ames, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. 


800 Sixty-lb. cans delicious light clover 
honey. John Burghardt Apiaries, 1111 
North Franklin, New Ulm, Minn. 


HONEY FOR SALE — 40 cans (60-Ib.) 
goldenrod and buckwheat, 8c per lb. Will 
exchange for bees. Angus Carruthers, Rt. 
2, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. White. 
Can or carload. Sample 20c. Harry C. Kirk, 
Armstrong, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Carload sweet clover hon- 
ey. Price and samples on request. B. J. 
Knudson, Clifford, N. Dak. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


varieties of 
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Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write us as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 


CLOVER, WATER WHITE, or LIGHT 
AMBER. C. Klabuhn, Conneaut, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey of all types in any 
amount. Send sample and best delivered 
price. Get Root supplies now in exchange 
for 1949 production. Buckeye Honey Co., 
3930 N. High, Columbus, Ohio. = 

DO YOU HAVE CLOVER HONEY for 
sale? We may be able to move it for you 
for the School Lunch Program, if adopted. 
Please contact us immediately, if interest- 






































ed. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., Inc., Fre- 
donia, New York. 
FOR SALE 
PAPER SHIPPING CARTONS, sample 


mailing cases, pumps. Roscoe F. Wixson, 


Dundee, N. Y. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY to full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render comb and cappings. Twenty-nine 
years’ experience. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 
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SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WINONA, MINN., area BEEKEEPERS— 
We carry a complete stock of Lewis-Da- 
dant Beeware and containers at all times. 
For satisfaction order package bees from 
us now. Write for prices. ROBB BROS. 
STORE, 578 East 4th St., Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE — The entire beekeeping 
equipment of the late Dr. Lloyd R. Wat- 
son. Equipment is in excellent condition 
and sufficient for approximately 100 two- 
super hives. Equipment is free from 
American Foul Brood. For information 
write to Huber S. Watson, Alfred, New 
York, or come by week-end appointment 
for inspection. 


BEEKEEPERS! We have them, you need 
them! VOHO Entrance Closures. Com- 
pletely screen a hive in 3 seconds, yet in- 
sure ample ventilation. Uppers, .80. Low- 
ers $1.30 plus postage. Cheaper in quan- 
tity. VOHO Smoker Snuffers, That little 
fire preventer. Complete smoker control 
for only 75c postpaid. Literature on re- 
quest. Dealers invited. VOHO PRODUCTS, 
2916 Orange St., Norfolk 13, Virginia. 


~ BEES, inspected, honey, and Root sup- 
plies. Any amount. Wm. March, R. D. 3, 
Mantua, Ohio, Route 303. 


FOR SALE—2 used extractors—2-frame 
reversible, and 4-frame (Little Wonder). 
George Wesley, Green Bay, Wis., 144 Oak. 


FOR SALE—76 years of Gleanings from 
Jan. 1, 1873 to 1948 inclusive. Box 1612, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality 
medium brood foundation for sale at 75c 
pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED ‘CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for April 
ist. Prices: 1-99, $1.15; 100-up, $1.00. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 
Caucasian Circle, Tampa 6, Florida. 


CAUCASIANS — Booking orders for 
1949. 2 lb. pkg., $4.00; 3 Ib. pkg., $5.00; 
queens, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co, Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 

BOOKING package bees with Caucasian 
or Italian queens for spring delivery. Mil- 
ler & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas. 

YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove that 
Green's profit producing queens are the 
best to be had. They will please you from 
the brood nest to the harvesting of a 
great crop of honey. Backed by 22 years 
of breeding better queens. Price 90c each. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2 


The Norma Roy Apiaries Italian Bees, 
2 pounds with queen, $3.75; 3 pounds with 
queen, $4.50; 4 pounds with queen, $5.25. 
Queenless packages, deduct 75c. Live de- 
livery and health certificate. Norma E. 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














H. H. Jepson Co. 
146 Oliver Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 
Supplying New England beekeepers 
for almost 50 years with A. I. Root 
supplies. We have complete stock in 
Boston for prompt delivery. Order 
package bees now for April and May 
delivery. 























ENO OIGIIOAGHDIOHY 
MICHIGAN 
HEADQUARTERS 
for 


Bee Supplies 


; Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
o 
$ 
: 


Prompt Service 


MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Main Office — Mail Order Address 


Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 


Northern Branch 
US-31 South Side 
Elk Rapids, Michigan 
Open Fridays and Saturdays 
on and after May 6. 


COMHOMHOMHOCOCO FOC: 


THO OHHOHHOHMHOHHOHIHHOHHOE EOF 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bees and Queens 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
RESISTANT-STOCK 
Daughters of Queens 


bred for resistance. 


We breed all three races 
in separate yards. 
Booking orders now for 
1949 shipping. 


Over 30 years a shipper 
Send for Free Circulars 


Blue Bonnet 
Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 




















SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or in part, suitable for 
package bee or honey production. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Information on 
request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — 525 colonies heavy with 
honey, $10.00 each. Complete equipment 
for operation of 800 colonies. Inspected. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; 2 lb. 
pkgs., $3.50; 3 lb. pkgs., $4.50. Every queen 
sent Air Mail and guaranteed. Walter D. 
Leverette, Box 364, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


ITALIAN Package bees and queens. 
Three pound package, $5.00; over 24, $4.75. 
Queens, $1.10. Booking orders from March 
20. Dewey Apiaries, Merritt Island, Fla. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Equipment like new for 
50. Complete honey house equipment. 
Paul La Plant, Anoka, Minnesota. 


GOLDEN — GOLDEN Italian bees and 
queens, finest of quality. 2 Ib. with queen, 
$4.00; 3 lb. with queen, $5.00; 1 to 25 
packages. Write for prices for larger or- 
ders. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, 
$1.25 each; 25 to 50. $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. 
Tested, $2.50 each. Carolina Bee Farm, 
W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. Carolina 




















BISIDIGIDIDIDIGIOIGIOIGIO 
LOWER PRICES ON 
Package Bees & Queens 


Now Bright 3-Banded No 
Ready Italians Delay 


No “ifs” nor “ands”. Quality bees and 
service are what count. Our 29 years 


of experience assure you of the best 
money can buy. Full weight, safe 
+ 


% 
cs) 


arrival, state health certificate, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices on package bees with queen: 


2 Ib. 31lb. Queen 
1 to 24 $3.50 $3.25 $1.00 
25 to 100 4.50 4.25 1.00 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 


Ramer, Ala. 
BWtOtOtOtitOottot(Otitotg 


PHOTOG HAAOHNOHI-OF 


“> 








Hall Apiaries 


Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1949 price list and quantity 


discount. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Member of A.B.B.A. 


P. O. Box 415 __—swpPPrichard, Ala. 























FOR SALE 
Italian package bees and queens 
Health certificate and live 
delivery guaranteed. 
LYNN WILLIAMS 
Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 
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TOP QUALITY Italian package bees and 
queens. Three pound package of bees with 
queen, $5.00 Queens, $1.50. Brose & 
Stevens Apiaries, P. O. Box 36, Felton, 
Calif. 


(CCAUCASIAN bees and queens, 2 Ib. and 
queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. and queen, $5.00; Select 
queens, untested, 1 to 25, $1.25; 25 to 50, 
$1.20; 50 up, $1.15. Black River Apiaries, 
Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


BRIGHT YELLOW golden Italian pack- 
age bees and queens. They are real honey 
getters and gentle to work with. 2 Ib. pack- 
age with queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. package with 
queen, $5.00; Untested queens, $1.25; Test- 
ed, $2.00. Guilford Apiaries, 4300A Bur- 
lington Rd., Greensboro, n.. C. 


FOR SALE—Two-story colonies of bees 
with two extra supers in lots of 100 or 
more. Free from disease. William Jacob, 
Oakwood, Ohio. 


500 four-frame nuclei with queens, $5.00 
each. W. D. Miles, 860 “F” Street, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


FOR SALE: About 50 colonies of bees in 
northern Ohio. Factory made _ten-frame 
equipment, all in excellent condition. Cer- 
tificate furnished. Box 316, Gleanings, 
Medina, O 


COMPLETE commercial beekeeping out- 
fit for sale including 600 colonies, trucks, 
house shop, and other buildings located 
on 60-acre farm near Ithaca. Everything 
modern and in excellent condition. In- 
spection certificate furnished. Bees and 
locations may be purchased separately if 
desired. William Coggshall, South Lansing, 
New York. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—1 to 9, $1.25; 10 
to 49, $1.10; 50 and over, $1.00. Gentle 
high-producing bees. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 
1, Box 75, Ripon, Calif. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—2 Ib., 
$3.75; 3 Ib., $4.75. Write for quantity 
prices. Also queenless packages, two, three 
and four frame _ nuclei, any amount. 
Walker Apiaries, Box 894, Pharr, Texas. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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PALMETTO QUALITY 3-band Italian 
queens, $1.00 each, any number. No dis- 
ease. C. G. Ellison & Sons, Belton, S. C. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two-pound package 
and queen, $6.00 postpaid. Three-pound 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


40 Colonies, two-story, $12 each. April 
usually strong for dividing. Buyer to in- 
spect. Roy Mayhew, Sacramento, Ky. 


400-colony business; why buy expensive 
packages when you can get good estab- 
lished two-story colonies, disease-free, and 
on good combs for $10.00? Louis Farring- 
ton, Henderson, Iowa. 


i ies, 2-story, 10-frame. 
Bees poor A gg sont. Certifi- 
cate furnished. J. Jacobs, Route 3, Union 
City, Pa. 

5 lonies, certificate, clo- 

BS 2 gy By C. Dyk, Westlock, 
Alberta. 
50 Colonies. Inspected. John Doughty, 
Milan, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—60 colonies, with equip- 
ment. Certificate furnished. Write for de- 
tails. Herbert R. Castle, Rome, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Bees and equipment, free 
from disease. A list of what I have to of- 
fer with description will be mailed upon 
request. William Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—300 swarms of bees with 
up-to-date equipment for working same. 
Inspection certificate. F. W. Churchill & 
Son, West Valley, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—110 colonies bees heavy 
with brood and plenty of honey. Complete 
equipment to operate 200 colonies. In- 
spected. (Claud Lane, La Fontaine, Ind. 


FOR SALE — 500 two-story 10-frame 
hives of bees and equipment. A good lo- 
cation. Inspection certificate. J. T. Camp, 
Hot Springs, Montana. . 


FOR SALE—Twelve colonies Italians in 
2-story standard hives in good condition. 
Certificate furnished. B. E. Neill, 350 N. 
Jefferson Ave., Canonsburg, Pa. 


1000 to 1500 colonies bees, inspected. 
Large modern warehouse for sale in Wyo- 
ming. Good locations. Box 114, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—200 4-frame nuclei, $5.50 
each, transferred into your hives here. Or 
$6.00 each, two nuclei in 10-frame body. 
Delivery about April 15th. E. E. Salge, 
902 Kansas Ave., Weslaco, Texas. 


WILL TRADE 225 inspected colonies of 
bees, for farmland, or man who will take 
care of in shade for 50-50. Steve Zupko, 
4463 23rd, Wyandotte, Mich. 


SEEDS 


_ RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion 
control, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Nor- 
way 2, Michigan. 

NEED A HOBBY? Raise a BEE GAR- 
DEN. One packet seed each of twelve good 
honey plants selected for your locality, 
— — directions, $2.00 postpaid. 

ee circular “SEEDS OF HON 
PLANTS”. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, osm 


April, 1949 






























































Little & Moore 
Apiaries 


Originally 
si LITTLE’S APIARIES 
The John M. Davis Strain 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or money refunded 
April 15th to June Ist: 
1 to 10, $1.25 each 
June Ist to November Ist: 
$1.00 each any number 
Write for quantity prices 


Little & Moore Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 

















Look What a Bargain! 


Three-Band Italian Package Bees and 
Queens at such a low cost. Why not 
book your order now? Full weight, 
a health certificate, and live arrival 
guaranteed. 
Prices through May 10th: 
2 lb. pkg. with queen ...... $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 
Queens, 1 to 100 
Queens, 100-up ........0....... -90 
20% discount on all orders booked 
for shipment after May 10th 


FARRIS HOMAN 
Shannon, Mississippi 





Cp vcceuncceeggens PIII) ceesees , 











Yellow and Light 
Italian Bees 
and Queens 


We are now ready for business, 
our Bees and Queens are ready to 
start rolling on our 24-hour service 
with full weight packages headed 
with a young queen bred from our 
old reliable strain, gentle, easy to 
work with, vigorous, and good honey 
gatherers. 

Health, full weight, prompt ser- 
vice guaranteed. 

2 1b. with young qn. 3-lb. 

1 to 24 each $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 49 each 3.90 4.90 
50 to 74 each 3.75 4.75 
75 or more’ each 3.50 4.50 
Queens untested (May del.) p.p., $1.00; 

Air mail, $1.10 each. 


Plauche Bee Farm 








Hamburg, La. 
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Dixieland’s 
Leather-Colored Italians 
Bees and Queens 


Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 
1-24 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 
25-99 1.10 3.75 4.75 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 


Send in your order today. 
Shipping dates from April Ist 
throughout the season. You 
don’t take chances when you 
buy 
Dixieland’s Bees and Queens 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 























SPRING PACKAGES 
Book Your Order Now! 


Daughter queens from 
High Honey Producers 


With queen 1-24 25-up 

2 Ib. each $4.25 $4.00 

3 Ib. each 5.30 5.00 
Queens $1.25 


10% deposit; balance when shipped. 

2% if payment in full 30 days be- 

fore shipping. Discounts on large 
orders. 


MARTZ 


Box 826, Vacaville, Calif. 





Rt. 2, 


Grow SAINFOIN. Legume, forage, good 
honey plant. Seed, pound, $1.00 postpaid; 
10 pounds upwards, 60c Ib. not prepaid. 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





FOR BETTER BEE PASTURE, buy per- 
manent bee trees, shrubs, and perennials 
from North. It’s safer, you can plant later 
with the dormancy of northern grown 
stock. Free illustrated Folder listing 70, 
designating varieties suited for your sec- 
tion, the final height, and time of bloom. 
See ad page 50 January issue. NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


Have you tried PELLETT CLOVER? 
Spreads by underground roots. Perennial, 
good honey plant. Root divisions, 25, $2.00; 
100, $5.00; 250, $10.00. Postpaid. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil (Northern Certified), 
$2.75 pound; Borage, $4.50 pound; Clethra 
Alnifolia, $3.50 pound; Coriander, $2.50 
pound; Catnip, Garden Sage, Horehound, 
Hollyhock, $1.00 ounce Maple Syrup, $6.50 
gallon. All-leather lambskin chore gloves, 
$1.50 pair. Postpaid. Robert Mead, White 
River Junction, Vermont. 


SPECIAL—LOOSETRIFE, improved rose 
pink Beacon. SPEEDWELL, Veronica blue 
bee perennial, June till frost. MOTHER- 
WORT, July, August bee perennial for 
waste lands. 4 two-year old for $1.20 post- 
paid. 50 PINK TARTARIAN HONEY- 
SUCKLE shrubs, 2-3 foot, $15, express 
collect. See ad page 50 January issue, or 
write for our complete Honey Plant Fold- 
er. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St 
Peter, Minn. 

















TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3,000.00 in your own back 
yard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINN»E- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES ‘COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


























RUTH UTE EL LUE LELL PRO EL COL LL wlll wilt | 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

2 Ib. package with queen ........... $3.50 

3 lb. package with queen ... ... 4.50 

QUEENS  .........eeeeeee ees eesseneaseenssneenansnsnees 1.00 

Only 10% down will book your order, 

balance 10 days before shipping date. 

> Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed with each shipment. 
BAYOU BEE COMPANY 

Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 


S tnvnevtn invent MOU LULL SO 








Bees and Queens 


Italians or Caucasians 
2 Ib. Package with queen, $3.75 
Health certificate and live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Prompt _ ship- 
ments. 


Little River Apiaries 








Box 83 Gause, Texas 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man with clean hab- 
its. Must have some experience to help in 
extracted honey production. Give full 
qualifications first letter. Room and board 
furnished. B. B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, 
| > # 








HELP WANTED—Good wages paid. M. 
E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 

WANTED—Man with some _ experience 
for coming season. Room and board fur- 
nished. State age, experience, and wages 
expected. Reference. J. B. & C. J. Merwin, 
Prattsville, N. Y 

WANTED—At least partially experienc- 
ed bee man to work as bee breeding as- 
sistant. Must go to work immediately. Ap- 
ply Richard Knight, Picayune, Miss, Box 
388. 














WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Used hive bodies — Lang- 
stroth, Jumbo, Modified Dadant. Harold 
Staley, Mankato, Minnesota. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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JOB WANTED 


Apiarist, experienced extracted honey. 
Part or full time work. Akron area. Have 
small truck. Box 449, Gleanings, Medina, 
Ohio. 











BEES WANTED 


WANTED—30 colonies of bees, April 
delivery, and bee candy for sale as low as 
15c lb. Frederick Russell, 75 North Rd., 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”, 32-page 
booklet on how to build, $1.00. H. C. Light- 
foot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 19, Penna. 


BEE POLLINATION SERVICE earning 
$15 per colony with 200 new Lewis hives. 
Lack of labor forces sale. Reasonable. Can 
expand to 1000 colonies easily. Guaranteed 
free from disease. Howard Rasmussen, 
Tomah, Wisconsin. 


INSECTICIDES 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR WAX 
MOTH CONTROL. Send postal for _deliver- 
ed prices. Tritox Chemical Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE BEEMASTER — Free copy, intro- 
ducing ‘Scientific Beekeeping’. Earth- 
master Publications, Dept. 5, Box 547, Sun 
Valley, iCalif. 


DAIRY GOATS 


“DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—Introductory 
six months, $1.—Columbia 14, Mo. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Cultyre, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs1%4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). 


SOUTH AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
——" End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
and. 




































































ANGORA GOATS 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription—$1.50, Sample co- 
py, fifteen cents. 


April, 1949 














EARLY 
Bees and Queens 


i for 1949 


2 lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 5.00 








Italians Only 


J. E. Wing & Sons 
||_ Knight’s Landing, Calif. 

















GASPARD’‘S 


Quality Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


We are booking orders for spring 1949 
delivery. Only 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 
We guarantee live delivery and health 
certificate accompanies each shipment. 
Prices as follows: 

1-49 50-up 
2 lb. pkg. w. queen $3.75 $3.50 


3 lb. pkg. w. queen 4.75 4.50 
4 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.75 5.50 
5 Ib. pkg. w. queen 6.75 6.50 


Queens ............ $1.25 
Gaspard Bee Company 


Hessmer, La. 











BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES 


We are booking orders for April and 

May delivery so rush your order now. 

We have been shipping the bright 

Italian bees for 28 years. We guar- 

antee health certificate, safe arrival, 

and _ satisfaction. All package bees 
F.O.B. Express. 


2 lb. pkg. with young queen, $3.50 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with young queen, 4.50 ea. 
4-lb. pkg. with young queen, 5.50 ea. 
Young untested laying queens, 1.00 ea. 


Norman Bee Co. 
Ramer, Alabama 














Quality Three-Banded Italian 


Package Bees & Queens for 1949 
New Simplicity Package makes 
possible rapid, easy, and safe 
introduction. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
Cottage Hill Apiaries 
Rt. 2 Box 64 Mobile, Ala. 
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PLENTY OF EARLY QUEENS 


Yes, during package shipping sea- 
son I can ship you all the fine Ital- 
ian queens you need. 


1-24, $1.30; 25-99, $1.20; 100-up, $1.10 
Member ABBA 
Eugene D. Cutts, Citronelle, Ala. 











= ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
: 1-49 50-up 


2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 4.00 
4 lbs. with queen 5.50 5.00 
Queens 1.00 


20% down, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. Health certificate, 
and live delivery guaranteed. 
NAPOLEON GUILLORY 
Marksville, La. 





Three Banded Italian 
Package Bees 


and Queens 
High Quality 
Prompt Service . 
Certified Health, 
and live delivery 


guaranteed. 
1-9 10-24 25-49 





50-up 


Queens $1.10 $1.05 $1.00 $.90 
2-lb. pkg. 4.00 3.75 3.55 3.40 
3-lb. pkg. 5.00 4.75 4.55 4.40 


No deposit required to book an order 
Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 




















PR 
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For Sale—lItalian Bees 


3 Ib. Package with 
loose mother queens, 
$3.75 per package. 


Jno. W. Elliott 
R.F.D. 2 Shelby, N. C. 





% 
CRUEL 


HARDY NORTHERN QUEENS 
Due to early build-up of our bees 
this spring we offer after May 15th a 
limited number of pure Italian pack- 
age bees of the same northern qual- 
ity we successfully shipped to Sweden 
and China. 
3 lb. package with young queen, $4.75 
Untested queens, $1.00; Tested, 2.00 
Health certificate with each shipment 
Quick Service — Satisfaction 
BARGER APIARIES, Carey, Ohio 





> 
sececeseesscggay® 

















ITALIANS 
BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lb. Package with Queen ...... $3.75 
3 Ib. Package with Queen ........ 4.75 
CGTRD, GIGI  ncccccnncetsacasieccansesescnins 1.10 
When five or more packages are or- 
dered we offer a discount from the 
above prices. We send you a health 
certificate, and guarantee live deliv- 


Three Banded 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 50 up, $3.35 
3 Ibs. with queen, 4.50; 50 up, 4.25 
4 lbs. with queen, 5.50; 50 up, 5.00 
Only 20% down to book your order, 
balance 15 days before shipping date. 
Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed with each shipment. 


ery. 





Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 





A. M. PEACH Baldwyn, Miss. 
































ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
The season is at hand. Book your order now for our fine three-banded Italian 
Bees and Queens. After three years of selective and line breeding we developed 
a strain we believe equal to any for its productiveness, hardiness, and vitality. 
Health certificate, safe, reliable, dependable service, live arrival guaranteed. 
2 lb. package with queen, $3.50 3 Ib. package with queen, $4.50 
4 lb. package with queen, 5.50 5 lb. package with queen, 6.50 
On orders of 5 or more packages 10% discount; 15% after May 15th. 
ueens, $1.25 


Q , 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES Moreauville, La. 
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Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas 


Bees & Queens 


Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas 





ITALIAN OR CAUCASIANS 
1to5 


6 or more 
2 Ib. bees with young queen $4.00 each $3.75 each 
3 Ib. bees with young queen 5.00 each 4.75 each 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business, is my 
record. My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. Graha Cameron, Texas 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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APIARY INSPECTION GOALS 
(Continued from page 211) 

goal of eliminating any quarantines 
or embargoes which are not based 
on sound biological principles. Quar- 
antines and other restrictions on 
the movement of bees, used equip- 
ment, and apiary products should 
be reviewed and revised in the light 
of newer developments. 

The Apiary Inspectors of Ameri- 
ca is fortunate in having in its 
membership men who are capable 
and willing to accept responsibility 
in an endeavor to improve the sta- 
tus of regulatory work in beekeep- 
ing. There are the vice-presidents 
who are serving as representatives 
of the AIA for the state apiarists 
groups in the East, West, North, 
and South. There are those who 
have accepted responsibility on 
committee assignments and many 
others who will take their turn in 
helping to make apiary inspection 
increasingly effective. Any apiary 
inspection official who is not yet a 
member would do well to become 
a member. Dr. F. L. Thomas, Col- 
lege Station, is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the AIA. He is doing a grand job 
and deserves the whole-hearted sup- 
port and appreciation of everyone 
concerned with the bee industry. 














Italian Bees 
Three Banded 


2 lb. package with queen, $4.00 
3 lb. package with queen, 5.00 
Extra queen 1.00 
We can supply your needs 
We give quantity order 
discounts. 


Haselmaier Apiaries 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. 
































Italian Bees and Queens 


1949 Prices 
2 lb. with queen ................ $4.00 
3 FW. WEE GUCOM  ..ccccscccecnss 5.00 
10 percent books order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


G. D. McCary & Son Bee Co. 


Bucatunna, Mississippi ‘ 


ore, —- eer 


April, 1949 
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Mountain Gray 
Caucasian Bees for 1949 


Any price on anything that 
can be lowered is too high, 
So we are quoting prices as 
low as we can give our cus- 


tomers good bees and good 
service. 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 99 1.10 Be 4.75 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 








CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Both races gentle, prolific, best of 

workers. Caucasians have the long- 

est tongue of any race. Often work 
red clover. Gentle bees save time, pa- 
tience, sweat, and work. 


ITALIANS 


Have taken over the stock of a retiring 
breeder of this race. Many years’ selec- 
tion and breeding for the good qualities of 
this race. Each race in separate yards. 
Untested queens, all races, $1.20 each, Air 
Mail. A few packages of each race yet. 
Prices right. 

Returning to our Glen Gardner, New Jer- 
sey, yards May Ist. 


Albert G. Hann 
Palmdale, Florida 








Package Bees 


and Queens 


Bright Three Banded Italians 
None Better 


Prices: Queens Package Bees & Queens 

2lb. 3ilb. 4)b. 5 Ib. 
1-24 $1.26 $4.05 $5.04 $6.03 $7.02 
25-99 3.27 3.83 4.77 §.71 6.66 
100-up 1.08 3.60 4.50 5.40 6.30 


We guarantee safe arrival 
Packages F.O.B. Queens Prepaid 
Taylor Apiaries 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 








owner. o~s 


} BENNETT BEE FARMS 


Bright Three Banded Italians 
Price Queen 2 Ib. 3 1b 








1-24 $1.30 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.20 3.75 4.70 
100-up 1.10 3.50 4.50 
Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed. 


Bennett Bee Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Berry’s Old Reliable Italian Bees 


54 Years with the Bees 


AMERICA’S BEST PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Booster Package Bees Individual Queen Bees 


Insure Your Honey Crop Add Booster Young Baby Bees 
(90% of Our Booster Bees are Under Ten Days Old) 


Fill Those Vacant Hives with Berry’s Producing Swarms 


We shipped 10,000 packages of bees with queens in 1948 and had 
but one complaint as to supersedure and absolutely none relative 
to Nosema. Having a number of branch apiaries located in the 
North Central Western States gives us an excellent opportunity to 
test our strain for not only honey production but also from a dis- 
ease and climatic standpoint. In our honest opinion our bees after 
Fifty Four Years of Selective Breeding are unsurpassed for Health 
and Honey Production. Age, Ability, and Experience count. 

Packages of Bees with Queens and Individual Queens 
(Prices April 1st through May Ist inclusive) 





















Quantity Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. 3-Ib. Pkgs. 4-lb. Pkgs. 5-Ib. Pkgs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-500 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
500-up 1.10 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.40 
(Prices after May Ist) 
1-24 $1.20 $3.90 $5.00 $6.10 $7.20 
25-99 1.10 3.65 4.60 5.75 6.80 
100-500 1.00 3.40 4.40 5.40 6.40 
500-up .95 3.30 4.30 5.30 6.30 






For price of queenless packages deduct price of queens 






All queen bees we ship in packages or individually are of Selective Qual- 
itv. Onlv those that we ourselves would use in our own apiaries do we ship 
or sell. In order to produce the best possible our queens are reared in large 
nuclei where the queens are able to start and continue to lay under normal 
conditions. Queen bees going into packages or individual queens’s Wings are 
Clipped Free of Charge on request. 

Safe arrival we guarantee as well as prompt delivery on everything we 
ship, whether packages of bees or individual queens. 

We have no disease. Our apiaries were the first in the State of Alabama 
to ever be inspected and were found to be absolutely chan of disease. Di- 
rections telling how to handle and a Certificate of Health accompany all 
shipments. 

References: First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala.; Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Any Bee Journal in the U. S. or Canada. Ask your 
Extension Agent about us. 


Oldest Active Package Shippers South 


M. C. Berry & Sons 


M. C. Berry, Sr., Pres. Clinton C. Berry, Mer. 
Montgomery 1, Alabama P. O. Box 684 


Remember:— 54 Years with the Bees gives us not only age but 
ability and valuable Experience. Thousands of large strong colo- 
nies and thousands of queen yard nuclei enable us to give prompt 
delivery service. 
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PALLADIUS ON HUSBONDRIE 

(Continued from page 215) 

boys shake it for five hours in boil- 

ers, and then let it stand for forty 

days.” 

For meth, in risyng of Canyculer 

A sester of vnscomed hony do 

In sestris vj of welle water cleer 

In carenayres nakid childrin go 

And glocke hit oures v to & fro, 

Vessel and al; and aftir in the sonne 

With xxxti dayis sto-(n)-dyng hit is 

wonne. 

(Book VIII, lines 127-133) 

The original Latin and the 1872 
translation give 40 days, but the 
text gives “xxxti’’, which is 30. 
Probably one decides that point best 
by taste or physiological effect. 
They do say it’s heady. 

Colophon (1948 Model): 

And so at last our language lessons 
close. 

Lidell, and Lodge, Palladius, but 
most 

Of all the unbeknown and I, propose 

Forgiveness for the knowledge that 
we boast 

Concerning mead and bees and times 
the farthermost. 

But if you’ve had as much as I of 








Package Bees and Queens 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen: 

$3.00 up to 25; 25 up, $2.75 
3-Ilb. pkgs. with queen: 

$4.00 up to 25; 25 up, $3.75 
4-lb. pkg. with queen: 

$5.00 up to 25; 25 up, $4.75 

Guaranteed safe delivery 

The Star Bee Farm 
HESSMER, LA. 
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Norman’s 
Package Bees 


and Queens 
By Return Mail 


Quality — Service — Experience 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best bright 3-Band Italians. Prompt 
service, full weight packages, young lay- 
ing queens, safe arrival, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

State Health Certificate Furnished 
Untested Queens ete 
Tested Queens ... esancmastion 
2-Ib. package with Queen 
3-Ib. package with Queen 
All packages F.O.B. Express 















































fun, 
Still glad you are that now the stunt won A. deacon 
is done. : Be are 
(- = —_—_——— > 
QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS | 
| 
Three Banded Italian bees and queens. The best of quality. We try | 
our best to raise the best. All bees shipped in new cages, and health | 
certificate with every order. 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, $5.00. Over 25 
packages, write for prices. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.25 | 
each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. | 
| Alamance Bee Company Graham, N. C. | 
| Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. | 
| (. —— J 
HUMMER’S 
Package Bees Italian Queens 
Live Arrival — Prompt Shipment — Overweight Packages 
headed by young queens from proven high producing stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Queens 2 |b. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1 to 50 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
Gver 50 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
Queens airmail postpaid — no charge for clipping 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Established 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 
Wire or phone Macon, Miss. —— 
April, 1949 247 
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depend on the performance of what 
you have on the inside of your hives. 
Naturally then under today’s condi- 
tions you will want to use really good 
bees and queens. 


duction and breeding technique are 
attributes to our recognized 
as queen breeders. 
stood the test of time under varied 
conditions of 
ment; 
wherever they have been used. When 
you place your orders with us you are 
assured of a fair deal. 


Queens 2 lb. w/Q. 3 1b. w/Q. 
1-24 $1.30 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.20 3.75 4.80 
100-up_——i14.10 3.50 4.50 


JENSEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 


The profits you derive from your 
investment in equipment and labor 


34 years continuous large scale pro- 


success 
Our stock has 

and manage- 
for themselves 


climate 


they speak 


“Magnolia State” Bees and Queens 


3-Way Italian 

“Hybrid” Queens 
1-24, $1.65: 25-99, $1.55; 
and 100-up, $1.40 each. 





Jensen’ s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 














PAINTING HIVES 
(Continued from page 213) 


are absorbed. Have but little paint 
on the brush, but work thoroughly 
in all directions, finishing up each 
surface by carefully stripping the 
long way of the wood. One pound of 
paint will be needed to give three 
coats to a one-story hive, cover, and 
bottom board.” 

When I started beekeeping, I 
painted my hives the way Mr. Fin- 
lay described, but on the outside 
only. However, I painted the inside 
with hot boiled linseed oil, hoping 
to waterproof the interior walls. It 
did not work. Great blisters filled 
with water would swell up on the 
outside of my hive walls, or the 
paint would turn grey and black 
from mould, until warm weather 
came. Then one day the afore-men- 
tioned bulletin came into my posses- 
sion and when I followed the ad- 
vice given by Mr. Finlay I had no 
further trouble with paint deteri- 
oration. Water still runs out of the 
hive entrances during the winter 
months, but it does not absorb into 
the wood of the hive bodies any 


(Continued on page 252) 
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~™ SAVE MONEY m= 


Here’s How.... 


We have available at this time the following bee supplies which 
our inspectors have not passed as first line quality—these are 


the same as our pre-war mail or 


These we offer you as “MAIL ORDER GRADE” at a 
considerable savings to you. 


I I, I oo cccsasscnvncsscnccmsscsseonendeasavenons $1.00 each 
C-2 Full Depth Supers, empty, 5’s .................. 6.90 per carton 
C-13 Shallow Supers, empty, 5’s ...................... 4.30 per carton 
D-2 Beeway Supers, I, MPR occ cccdisresscanceaus 3.95 per carton 
Standard Frames, in 100’s only ........................... 8.35 per carton 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture ............................ 2.75 each 


(Very slightly damaged—does 
H-3 50 sheets 3-Ply Foundation 
H-4 200 sheets 3-Ply Foundation 


AVAILABLE FROM 
Net cash with orde 


We reserve the right to return your cash if our 
stock is exhausted when your order is received. 


The A. I. Root Company Medina, Ohio 








——~ 


a, 


der brand. 


not affect value of book) 
8x 16% ......... 7.00 per carton 
8 x 1634 soca 27.00 per carton 


MEDINA ONLY 
r — no discounts 
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Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians 


Producing and shipping package bees and queens is and has been for 21 years 
our main business—not a side line. We have given the best years of our lives 
to bees. We believe our Better Bred Stock is as good as can be produced. 
Buy from us with confidence, responsibility, and satisfaction. We are one of 
Alabama's oldest and largest shippers. 

Order direct from this ad. We can make prompt shipment. 
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Prices: 
2 lb. 3 lb. 
1 to 25 $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 100 3.75 4.75 
100 or more 3.50 4.50 = 
Queens, any quantity, $1.10 each = 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. = 















Package Bees and Queens 


APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY 


Shipping Now Under Way 
Light shipping cages, Overweight packages, Select un- 
tested Queens, Three Band Italian Stock. No disease 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 25 year’s experience as a shipper. 


q Ine) HA), 


Aa) 


:/ 


Prices: 
1 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 
2 lb. with queen $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3 lb. with queen 5.60 ea. 5.35 ea. 5.10 ea. 
Select Unt. Queens 1.40 ea. 1.30 ea. 1.20 ea. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES Rt. 1 Winnsboro, La. 











PACKAGE BEES. . .BESSONET’S. .. QUEENS 


There is panic and confusion in our deen, but costs of 
operations remain high and especially for QUALITY products. 
Our old policies of quality and good service will survive. 

Quantity Queens 2 lb. pkgs. 3 lb. pkgs. 
1-24 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 
25-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 














Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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Rich’s Leather Italian Queens & Bees 
What you get when you order from RICH: ° ° 
Dependable and prompt service All Italian Hybrids 
Every queen guaranteed 
Proven honey gathering ability ; A New Type Bee 
Gentle bees Northern Bred Pure Italians 
Bees from disease free colonies Six Generations of control- 
Heavy overweight packages led mating have gone into 
Extra queens on large orders this work to breed a better 
Years of “Know How” bee. Progeny tested for 
You can’t go wrong by ordering from RICH honey production. Positive 
Prices on Leather Italian and Caucasian resistance to A.F.B. Gen- 
Queens and Packages: tleness. These are not the 
All packages shipped with queens old type disease resistant 
Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. strain. Superior in every 
1 to 24 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 $6.35 respect. 
25 to 99 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 A New Type Bee 
100 & up 1.10 3.75 4.70 5.65 D. Oh > mcana $1.65 
Please include 10% Deposit with order ZS. Oh OO. .scssiss. 1.55 
State whether Leather Italian or Resistant 100 & up ...... 1.40 
The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette, La. 
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TANQUARY 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Orders Never Too Large or Too Small 


Order where you know you will get the best 
in bees and queens, quality, good weight 
packages, good young queens, service, plus 
31 years experience. Our aim is to please. 
Satisfaction guaranteed when you order from 
Tanquary’s. 


OLMOCIHOMHE OHI EOHHOHHOHHOHMIHHOHMHOE 


1 to 24 25 to 99 100-up 
2-lb. package $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-lb. package 5.10 4.80 4.50 
4-lb. package 6.20 5.80 5.50 
5-lb. package 7.25 6.85 6.50 
Queens 1.25 1.15 1.00 
TESTED Queens 2.00 each 


Breeder Queens shipped with 2-lb. bees, 
Express Collect, $8.00 each. 


Price of Queenless Packages deduct price of Queen 
Queens Postpaid — Package Bees F.O.B. 


Health Certificate with Each Shipment 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
Western Union: Lena, S. C. Phone: Estill, $. C. 109 


COPE EOF EO HE EOE EOE EOC EO HED EEO HELO EOE EOHEO HE EOHEOHEHHOHEHOHEEOHMEOHMPEEOEOEOED 


COFCO OC FORO OEI ES HEOLEOE OHO OHPEO EE 


CODED EOC LOLM COCO OM OFD OHO OEOEOHHHOLOP 
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STOVER’S 
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Package Bees 






Queens 
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Italians or Caucasians 


We were looking over some of the older Bee Journals 
recently (the late 90’s and early 1900's) and were 
very forcibly impressed with the amount of poetry 
used in the advertisements of Queens. Now even 
though we rear Queens whose wasp-waist and form 
would make a Colonial Belle green with envy, we 
still can’t wax poetical, so we will just say if you want 
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send us your order AT ONCE. 


‘New Low Prices 
To May 20th 


Queens Packages with Queens 
Lots of: 2 |b. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 5 |b. 
1-24 $1.30 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.20 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100-up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
Queens Postpaid—Airmailed and/or Clipped 
at No Extra Cost. 
Tested Queens $1.00 each Extra 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Package Bees F.O.B. Shipping Point 


The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. 
(6 
EODROOOOOGOO OOOO 
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High Quality 
Italian Bees and Queens 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.00 


3-lb. package with queen, 5.00 
4-lb. package with queen, 6.00 
5-lb. package with queen, 7.00 


Extra Queens, $1.20 each. 


Write for discount prices on large 
orders. 10% books your order, bal- 
ance due 10 days before shipping 
date. Health certificate and live de- 
livery guaranteed. For High Qual- 
ity, Prompt Service, and Satisfac- 
tion, try us. 20% discount after 


ay . 
Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Alabama 




















2-lb. pkg. w. queen $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. w. queen 4.60 4.50 4.40 
4-lb. pkg. w. queen 5.30 5.20 5.20 
Queens, 1-9, 90c each; 10-24, 85c each; 


To be Disappointed 


- ». Means a loss. Don't let this 
happen to you. Order your bees and 
queens from us. 

You will get what you expect and 
deserve for your well spent money. 
Large over-weight packages, young 
bees, extra large queens, fresh from 
yards, new light-weight cages, and 
fast train service, all at no extra 
cost. 

1-24 25-49 50-100 
$3.65 $3.50 


$80.00 per hundred. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 
Marksville, Louisiana 


























Guaranteed Live Delivery 


Certificate with each Shipment 


Price: $1.15 
Henry & Sons 


Bourg, Louisiana 





Healthy Italian Queen Bees! 

















y 





White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. | 


Northern Bred Italian Queens, $1.00 
each. For quantity prices and pack- 
age bees, write. Season opens May 16. 
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3-Banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 
1-24 25-up 
2.lb. pkg. with queen $3.75 $3.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.75 4.50 
Extra Queens. ................:cc000 $1.25 each 


J. P. CORONA 


Box 124 Kenner, La. 
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PAINTING HIVES 
(Continued from page 248) 


longer. Neither do the bees object 
to the painted interiors. If anything, 
they have added a coat of wax to 
the three coats of paint to water- 
proof the surface that much more. 
And I have found no indication that 
they have gnawed the paint or tried 
to remove it. There has been no sign 
that the paint has been detrimen- 
tal to their health. Neither does 
the paint oxidize or flake off on the 
inside of the hives. Hive bodies, 
bottom boards, and covers do not 
warp, crack, or split any longer. 
Furthermore, mouldy combs and all 
the other ills caused by dampness 
are practically eliminated, for con- 
densation does not penetrate the 
wood, but runs off the walls and out 
of the entrance. 

A great many beekeepers prefer 
aluminum paint which has one ad- 
vantage over white lead paint, 
namely, that it does not flake off 
like a lead or zinc oxide paint will 
and therefore does not need to be 
repainted as often. However, it 
should be applied over at least one 
coat of lead and oil, for it does not 
penetrate and seal the pores in the 
wood like an oil paint does. It mere- 
ly is a very thin cover composed of 
minute flakes of aluminum. It is a 
much better paint for metal than oil 
paint and will not oxidize like the 
latter. 

Contrary to the general opinion 
aluminum paint tends to increase 
rather than to reduce the tempera- 
ture of a hive. In a warm climate 
this is a decided disadvantage. 
Whether it is satisfactory as an in- 
side finish for hive bodies will have 
to be determined. 

“Save the surface and save all’, 
is a slogan that might well have 
been inspired by what proper paint- 
ing will do for beekeeping equip- 
ment if applied regularly. 


ROO 


ELK MOUNTAIN 
POLLEN SUPPLEMENT 

is a scientifically BLENDED BEE 
FOOD compounded specifically to 
furnish the BEES and BROOD with 
a VITAMIN ENRICHED substitute 
for NATURE’S own POLLEN. Send 
$1.00 for a postpaid trial bag with 
feeding instructions. 

THE BEES LOVE IT 
Elk Mountain Products Company 
P. O. Box 233 Carbondale, Pa. 
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A Miracle? 

No, good Bees, properly reared, shipped, and installed. This Northern yard 
located within 200 miles of Canadian border. One hundred four-pound pack- 
ages installed first few days of June on MODIFIED DADANT Brood Nest, con- 
taining some pollen and honey. They were checked twice. On July fifth they 
contained seven FULL frames of brood. Had within a few colonies of the 
original count, an abundance of Bees, and in urgent need of Supers. 


(Write for story) 
SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT SAVING TO YOU 
The world’s most modern commercial bee breeding and 
shipping establishment makes possible a great increase of 
quality and service, with at least seventy-five per cent of 
the increased cost offset by the efficiency thereby gained. 
One of the World’s Leading toate -“ nage utaees Teenie 


Lot Queens 2 Ib h 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 7.18 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.95 7.00 8.25 
25-100 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 8.15 


100 up 1.20 4.25 5.50 6.75 8.00 
Select Tested queens before June Ist — $10.00; after June Ist — $5.00, no discount. 


Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 from price 
of package with queen. All queens are airmail, postpaid, but package bees are FOB 
shipping pvint and are shipped Express collect. It is preferable to ship package 
bees by Railway Express. However, they can be mailed and in that event, cus- 
tomers should include postage. 

TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent deposit, balance to be 
received two weeks before shipping date. U.S. funds. A 10 percent discount is 
allowed on package bees if shipment is to be made after May 20th. A 20 percent 
discount is allowed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 25 
percent discount is allowed on queens to be shipped after June 1st. 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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Three-Band Italian Package Bees 


Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 


1949 PRICES 


With Young Laying Queens 
Lots of 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-Ibs. 


1-29 $3.50 $4.40 $5.50 $6.50 
30 or more 3.20 4.00 5.00 5.90 


Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 


For Queenless bees, deduct $1.00 each 
from above prices. 
BOOKED UP FOR APRIL 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 














Yellow Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now booking orders for package bees and queens. We will be ready to 
start shipping April 1st. We guarantee you live delivery, full-weight package 
of young bees. Each package of bees will be headed by a young queen, a health 
certificate with each order, and above all we guarantee you satisfaction. We re- 
quire a 10% deposit to book your order, balance 10 days before shipping date. 


Our prices are: 


“4 VUNNUGeeeeOeneeneneeeneeneecauensegneeecesggeucnagga™ 



































2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 5 lbs. Queens after May Ist 

1-9 $3.80 $4.80 $5.80 $6.80 $1.00 

10-24 3.70 4.70 5.70 6.70 .90 

25-49 3.60 4.60 5.60 6.60 -85 

50 up 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 .80 

For queens shipped via Air Mail add 5c extra per queen 

Oscar Arnouville — Box 35 — Hamburg, La. 
) tonenenae sunenneneoes nesenneneny 
UL SOUL Co TUTTLE EEUU LEU e 
Three Banded Italian Package Bees and Queens : 
Very gentle and extra good honey getters. Prompt service. Highest quality. : 
Prices: = 
2 pounds with queen, $4.00 Each additional pound, $1.00 3 
3 pounds with queen, 5.00 = 
Untested queens: 1 to 25, $1.25; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. : 
Tested queens, $2.00 = 
Bessemer Agiorios, 4300A Raleigh Rd., Greensboro, N.C. : 
HAUTE eT i] TUDPUATADEATOD ED NA TTT EA TETAS TATA if 
Pa 1%, 
BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS : 
Our Golden Queens producing beautiful, gentle bees have given unexcelled z 
service for many years. Thanks to our patrons for the volume of business = 
given us in 1948. = 
Untested Queens, 1 to 24, $1. 25 each; 25-99, $1.00; 100 and up, $.90. 2 
Cotton Belt Apiaries Box 163 Klondike, Texas : 
254 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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By buying full weight packages of Young Three-banded Italian 
bees, as thrifty as any and a pleasure to work with. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 
We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery, also delivered on the 
date you want them. Queens are select, reared by us, and ship- 
ped caged with bees. = 
Prices: 
1 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100-up 
2 lb. package with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ib. package with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 4.25 
Queens 1.15 1.05 1.00 -90 
Homan Bros. R.2 Shannon, Miss. 
AUD MVUAAUANADANUANUENINOEEOOONOENUOOONANOOGAOEOONOONATEOAUANU NOL NATHATENNOTED 
Honest weight, healthy young bees in new cages 
Large, vigorous Italian queens, reared right 
2-lb. package with queen $3.50 
3-lb. package with queen 4.50 
Queens 1.00 
Sunrise Apiaries Petal, Mississippi 
_ WHITTLE’S 
Leather Colored Italians 
Get Your Packages and Queens when you want them. 
Reserve 1949 shipping dates early. Full Weight, Prompt 
Service, Health Certificate, and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
PRICES 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 
ee er reer 1.20 1.10 1.00 
OUR BEES AND SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
G. E. Whittle 
Star Route West, Greenville, Alabama 
April, 1949 255 

















Announcing... 


We have arranged to stock and 
sell throughout the United States 
a famous line of beeware, even- 
tually beekeepers’ supplies of 
all kinds. In addition we hope 
to arrange within the year to 
have manufactured a few im- 
proved items we have develop- 
ed to offer for sale. We have 
often been asked in the past to 
furnish bee supplies in addition 
to package bees and this could 
not be done because it would 
have interfered with the breed- 
ing of bees and queens, our spe- 
cialty. In offering an already 
established line of supplies it is 
not necessary to distract from 
our work; therefore, we will be 
glad to have you contact us 
whenever you are in need of 
supplies and you may expect to 
receive the best of equipment at 
reasonable delivered prices as 
we can ship from a number of 
warehouses. 
R. C. DANIELS AND CO. 
PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 
(An independent and separate service 
of the Daniels Apiaries.) 




















Prepare for the Future 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





Smith’s Bees & Queens 


If you want the BEST bees, 
queens, and Service possible, 


at fair prices, write to us. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun, Ala. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


_ 200 COLONIES with equipment. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Large Root ex- 
tractor, power knife, tanks. Six-dise cullu- 
lose honey filtering bottling outfit. Linus 
R. Kill, Delphos, Ohio. 


Sixty or more, three, two, or one-story 
colonies. Inspected. Excellent goods in fine 
condition. Also will have packages, queens, 
and beeware. Louis H. Hawthorne, West 
Pittsburgh Road. New Castle, Penna. 











10,000 Ibs. CLOVER HONEY, some light 
amber in 60’s. Lewis Bowsky, Brown City, 
Mich. 






For : 
STRENGTH — SERVICE , 

and 9 

DOWNRIGHT } 
é DEPENDABILITY ) 
b Use 3-Ply Foundation 4 


i The Best for Over 27 Years 
6 The A. |. Root Company 7% 
6 Medina, Ohio ) 
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mu atin | 
Three Banded Italian Bees and Queens; 
We can supply you with young bees i 
and purely mated queens for April j 
and May deliveries. | 

Queens 2 lb. 3 Ib. 4lb. j 

1-100 $1.20 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 ] 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 j 
Book your orders now. D4 

No deposit required. ] 
LUCEDALE APIARIES, Lucedale, Beies. 5 





Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Souther Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 

ian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 








Package Bees with Queens 


May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 
















ITALIANS 
Prices: 

1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
2-lb. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 


For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. CLARK, Prop. 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 
Italian B d Y Q 
Reserve 1949 dates now. No deposit required for early booking. 
Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 
Quantity 1-24 25-49 50-99 100-uj 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. pkg. 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 
For tested queens, add $1.00 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 
ADDN, Write for free folder on package bees and queens 


Overbey Apiaries Bunkéie, La. 
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Package Bees and Queens 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 

2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $4.00; 4-lb. pkg. with queen, $5.00. 
Only 20% down to book your order, bal- 
ance 15 days before shipping date. Health 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. 

Lake Pearl Apiaries 

Isaac Roy, Prop. 
HESSMER, LOUIISIANA 


ters fully builtwand 
painted shipped in flat 
sections. easily as- 
sembled, Prices below 
your cost to build your 
own. Immediate ship- 
ment. A few dealer. 
Ships still available. 


RANGE SHELTERS Sturdy attractive’ shel- 








Two sizes: 5 ft. and 8 ft. by 10 ft. 














4 Fine Quality BOOHER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
STOLLER Clover Honey M. C. 52 Niles Ave. — Warren, Ohio 
1948 crop, ex- 
cellent for bottling. Stoller Honey Farms, Mention Gleanings when 
Latty, Ohio. writing to advertisers. 
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Honey Girl Apiaries 


Package Bees and Queens 
When You Want Them 


| Italian Bees and Queens 
| 
| 























1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
2-lb. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
| For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
| W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, Louisiana 
: Cerna ease f POLE ees J 
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Queens SUN KIST : Packages 
Italian 
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t cy) March Packages a Specialty. Plenty openings in May. 
eV Guaranteed live delivery—Satisfaction—Quality. 10% 

SS books your order, balance 10 days before shipping. 

2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib. Queens 

1-25 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 $1.15 

25-50 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 1.10 

50-up 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 1.00 

Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 

HUTT | QOQEUUOETUTE TCE 
KNIGHT’S 


Three Banded Leather Colored 


Italian Bees and Queens 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.50 ea. 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.50 ea. 
4-lb. pkg. with queen, 5.50 ea. 5-lb. pkg. with queen, 6.50 ea. 
Queens, $1.00 ea. 
The above prices include the queen with each package. 
For queenless package deduct the price of the queen. 
Prompt service, full weight packages, young laying queens, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


NO CHARGE FOR CLIPPING 5 


John T. Knight Hayneville, Ala. 2 


QUAASAUAUOUUGAUCAOOLUUAALUOD AAA LAUELUALAUES 














Package Bees Queens 


Our thirty years experience enables us to 
supply the best in package bees and queens. 


PRICES REASONABLE 


For information write: 


The Coffey Apiaries Whitsett, Texas 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want BEES and QUEENS 


| QUALITY AT LOW COST 














Young bees, free of drones — 
shipped when you want ‘them. 
Young purely-mated 1949 queens. 
3-banded Italians only. 
2-lb. swarms young bees and 

















1949 queens ................ $4.00 
3-lb. swarms young bees and i 
Oi aaa om Be queens ................ 5.00 j; 
? J ie eee, Trade Reg. aying Queens via 
te aa. ee prepaid air mail............ 1.00 
! | Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
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Your Decision Now 


It is necessary if you are to get the 
most from your apiary operations 
this year. 

You and you alone have to decide 
whether or not Package Bees will 
enter into your program in 1949. 

We are at your service in supply- 
ing Bees and can give you values in 
Packages that are second to none in 
honey producing qualities. 

Shipping begins March 15th weath- 
er permitting. 

2 Ib. package with young queen $4.00 
3 lb. package with young queen 5.00 
One frame brood where state 
permits, $1.00 extra. 
Queenless bees, deduct per 
package, $1.25. 

Some good dates still open 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 




















Italian 
Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1949 


1-23 24-98 99-up 


Quantity 
$3.50 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.85 $3.70 

3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.85 4.70 4.50 

Queens only 1.25 1.20 1.15 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. Packages are ship- 
ped Express collect. Queens post- 

paid. 
Terms: $1.00 per package when or- 
der is booked, the remainder at 
least 10 days prior to shipping. 
Cancellations are in order at any 
time prior to actual shipping with 
full refunds made promptly. 


Girardeau Apiaries 
(Successors to M. Pettit) 
Tifton, Ga. 


























Italian Package Bees and Queens for 1949 


5000 Packages for Spring Delivery at the Following Prices: 
-24 


1-2 25-up 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ................ $3.75 $3.50 
oat ah wenn tee Gnee .............. 4.715 4.50 


3 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 
Extra Queens (any number) $1.00 each 
SPECIAL — 1000 4-frame nuclei for late April Delivery 
er package deposit books your order, balance ten days before shipment 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, 





$1.00 
is made. 
and service you can depend on. 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


Claxton, Georgia 





iit eo 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 











HUE 


GOOCH’S Pure Italians and Caucasians are Absolutely 
Tops in Quality, Honey Production, and Gentleness 


As we realize that our customers keep us in business 
we strive to serve them with only the best. 








Lots 1-10: 
ge with queen, $4.40 Health certificate furnished with 


5.50 each shipment and live delivery 
1.35 guaranteed. 


Rt. 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 


2-lb. packa 
3-lb. package with queen, 
QUEENS (each) 


Jesse E. Gooch & Sons 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians 
REDUCED PRICES EFFECTIVE AT ONCE 


The trend is for lower prices since many of our customers are 
stuck with low priced honey. It is our desire to cooperate just 
as far as humanly possible and to supply quality bees at the 
lowest possible price. 





Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-499 500-999 1000-up 
2-lb. $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. 5.00 4.75 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4-lb. 6.00 §.75 5.50 
5-Ib. 7.00 6.75 6.50 
Queens 1.20 1.10 1.00 95 -90 


For tested queens add $1.00 per queen. 
For queenless packages deduct price of queen. 
Place your order at once for the advantage of lower prices 
and choice shipping dates. 


York Bee Company Jesup, Ga., U.S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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ITALIAN QUEENS . . BEES 


Due to lowering price of honey, purchasing of cheaper lumber for cages, and 
extra early brood rearing this spring, will reduce prices. 


Bees: 2 Ibs., $3.75; 3 Ibs., $4.70 4-frame nucs, 2 to hive bodies, 
100 or more, 20c less. $7.00 each, you furnish body. 

Queens: $1.20 each Health certificate with 
100 or more, 10c less. all shipments. 


Will still maintain high quality of 250 to 300 Ibs. production for my selective 
breeding stock, both queens and drones for mating. 


HOMER W. RICHARD Gould, Ark. 














FORGOTTEN ANYTHING? 


Contest closes May 1, 1949 (See Jan. ‘49 Gleanings) 
Order now to insure desired dates of delivery 


Selected Parent Stock Each Year 
Quantity Queens Packages with DR queens 


2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
1 to 9 $1.30 each $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
10 to 49 1.20 each 3.75 4.75 5.75 
50 to 99 1.10 each 3.50 4.50 5.50 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines 19, lowa 
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You Can Be SURE 
If It’s “Sureway” 


A New “Sureway” of 
Introducing Queens 
Mr. Allen Dyer, one of Cali- 


fornia’s outstanding commer- 
cial beekeepers, says: 





“I have been using your “Sureway”’ cages for queens for the past two years. 

I would like to express my complete satisfaction with these cages. I have 

found that the queens remain in better condition and that I get almost 100% 

acceptance with this cage which is much better than I ever got with wooden 
cages. The better acceptance eliminates a great deal of checking back and 
saves time. 

“This cage does not spoil the combs when it is removed. The construction 
also saves time inasmuch as the queen has access to the cells and is usually 
laying within 24 hours from the time she is caged. 

“I have used 2500 of these cages to date (in the past two seasons) and can 
strongly recommend them to any beekeeper.” 


Allen Dyer 

Insist that your queens be sent in ‘“‘SSureway” cages and get 99 
to 100 percent acceptance—no need to return to the hive to re- 
move the cages—the bees do it. Write for samples. 


Superior Honey Company _ Los Angeles 22, California 
| 5201 District Blvd. 


























Beekeepers’ Wheelbarrow 


Picks ’em up and sets ’em down 
Takes the place of the hired hand. 
We also manufacture cover clips, 
paste appliers and smoker canes. 
Free circular. 


| The Johnson Apiary 





Rt. 2. Peru, Indiana 











— 





. The HONEY SALESMAN | 


\ 

4 

Falfa, Colorado 

{ A new monthly magazine 

| with one purpose — 

) Better Honey Markets. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copies Free 





Keep Bees? Then You Want 


The Beekeepers Magazine 


$2.00 a Year 
Sample Copy Mailed upon Request 


E. Elmer Carroll—Publisher 


3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. 




















OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 





oe. 


We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. Send 
sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnatf, 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. ; 


229 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
OUR REFERENCE—YOUR BANK 
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The new triple 
chamber aluminum 
bee hive for maxi- 
mum production at 
minimum cost. 

The V ridge Cap- 
ping Melter melts as 
fast as uncapped at 
low temperature, 
.Saves all the honey. 

A new hot water 
uncapping knife 
with hot water cir- 
culator, light weight 
and easy to operate. 
Write for literature. 





New Triple Chamber Aluminum Bee Hive 





A. H. Schmidt, White Bear Lake, R. 8, Minn. 





| 
| 











IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it. We 
charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 
ments. We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
and quote your best price. We remit 
promptly. 


Send for our Money Saving Price 
List 6m bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. MUTE Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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New England’s 
S. 0. S. | 


This Service of Supply is located 
for motorists on Route U.S. 5, two 
blocks north of Goodwin Park. 
We can furnish everything n-uces- 
sary for the beginner or the “big- 
time’’ beekeeper — package bees, 
Zoot Quality Supplies. Personal 
attention given to all requests for 
information 
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3A. I. Root Company ’ 


6) 
of Chicago ‘ 
pEverything for the Beekeeper’ 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Compare quality and you 
will buy Root 


Compare price and you 
will buy Root 


OS 


DLLs WLLL 


Write for free catalog 


}A. 1. Root Company 


OF CHICAGO 
224 W. Huron St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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‘ 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Be prepared before 
the rush season arrives. 
All orders given prompt 

attention. 


UU 


But transportation is 
still slow so 
order early. 


Write for Catalog 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Box 5 12 W. 21st St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 


{ 3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
( ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


We are now accepting orders for 
very fine Italian bees and queens. Get 
our prices 


Bee Supplies—-Compare our quality 


and prices with other supplies before 


buying Write for catalog. 

A. I. ROOT CO. of INDIANAPOLIS 
121 No. Alabama St, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The pieture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 

better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yres., 3.25. 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 










{ a lj 
Hl] VW, 
Ry te Ali iit 
nau HHL j 
HY THEMED LET if 
Chrysler's All Steel Electric 
} Welded Steel Excluder allows 
maximum bee passage, better 
ventilation, more honey pro- 
duction. No wood, no sharp 
edges to injure bees, no burr 
combs. So durably made and 
accurately spaced that it is 
permanently queen excluding 
and will last a lifetime. Sales 
increasing steadily each year. 
| For earliest delivery place 
your order at once. Send for 
circular E-2. 








Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











W. A. CHRYSLER & SON | 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.25 per year. 
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